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SOLIDARITY 


publication for union members and 
activists, campaigning in the Trades Unions 
for: 


0A break from the ‘social partnership’ approach 
which ties the unions to the coat-tails of the 
employers. 


0 A ‘new unionism’ which opposes subordination 
to the ‘global market’ and campaigns for a practical 
working class internationalism, building on the 
experience of the Liverpool dockers. 


Oj Opposition to privatisation, whether outright, or 
in the form of PFI or PPP, and popularisation of the 
idea of social ownership. 


0 A trades unionism which, whilst fighting to 
improve working conditions and wages, breaks with 
the narrow workplace concerns of ‘non-political’ 
trade unionism, and fights for the interests of the 
working class and oppressed as a whole. 


© Repeal of all anti-union legislation and an end to 
state interference into the unions. 


0 An end to all bureaucratic privileges and control 
of the unions. 


Editor: Martin Wicks 
E-mail articles (Word or rich text files) to : 
martin.wicks@btinternet.com 
Or post to: 
SOLIDARITY, PO Box 1219, Swindon SN3 2WA 


Website: 
http://uk.geocities.com/solidarity_magazine 
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All Cheques payable to SOLIDARITY 
Organisations sponsoring Solidarity: 


Berwick TUC, Bracknell Amicus, Bridgend RMT, 
Bridgwater TUC, Bristol RMT, CWU Scotland No 
2 Branch, CWU Liverpool Amalgamated Branch, 
Derby Rail & Engineering RMT, Islington 
UNISON Local Government Branch, Lancaster & 
Morecombe TUC, Oxford TUC, PCSU 
Employment Services London Region, PCSU 
Socialist Caucus, Socialist Outlook, Scottish 
Federation of Socialist Teachers, Scottish Socialist 
Party, Socialist Solidarity Network, Swindon RMT, 
Swindon TUC, Trent General Amicus, Waterloo 
RMT 
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£6 for 4 issues £10 for international subs 


Standing Orders 
Help support SOLIDARITY and our campaigning 


work by taking out a standing order for £2, £5, 
(more if you can afford it) per month. You will 
receive a copy of the magazine plus occasional 

Newsletters which we produce. 
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Editorial 


Where now for the RMT? 


y 42 votes to 8 the RMT Special General 

Meeting voted to refuse the ultimatum given 

by New Labour to break all links with the 
Scottish Socialist Party. The union's executive 
committee had agreed to the request by five 
branches to affiliate to the SSP and the Scottish 
Region had later voted to follow suit. 


The expulsion of the RMT, deemed by the New 
Labour apparatus, as 'placing itself outside of the 
constitution’ raises the debate on political funds and 
the relationship between the unions and Labour onto 
a new footing. Although other unions are unlikely to 
follow the RMT (we will look at the FBU below) 
the implications of New Labour's decision relate to 
them. The RMT was told it must accept the Party's manifesto. This 
does not, of course, apply to the Party leadership which recently 
binned their own manifesto commitment not to introduce top up 
fees in higher education. One law for the Great Leader, one law for 
the rest. 


All this contrasts with their cynicism in relation to the Livingstone 
affair. In order to prevent the embarrassment of another trouncing 
in the London Mayoral election, they were prepared to accept 
Livingstone back and rig the election to get the result they wanted. 


Where is the furious response of the 'awkward squad' to the 
expulsion of the RMT? Listen to the deafening silence. Only the 
CWU has condemned the expulsion whilst not a single trade union 
representative on the Labour NEC, other than the RMT's Mick 
Cash, could bring themselves to vote against the expulsion. 


So what does the RMT do now? Even if Bob Crow insists on 
sending in the affiliation cheque as he says the union will, he is 
hardly likely to get a positive response given the current balance of 
forces. Moreover, New Labour will not countenance any union 
affiliating to parties with which they compete in the electoral field. 


In May the FBU conference will meet. It will discuss resolutions 
on disaffiliation from the Labour Party and one on 'democratisation 
of the political fund’. So great is the anger amongst FBU members 
that it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that the disaffiliation 
resolution will be passed. However, this cannot be allowed to be a 
turn away from politics. The FBU would still have to consider how 
it uses its political fund. 


So far as the RMT is concerned there is an urgent need for the 
Regions and the branches to discuss how the political fund is used. 
The Fund has always been thought of in the context of the Labour 
Party. However, there are other unions not affiliated to Labour, 
which now have political funds (e.g. PCS which has recently set up 
a Parliamentary group) or are balloting (NUJ). What is to stop 
these unions working together in furtherance of their political 
objectives, be it re-nationalisation of the railways, campaigning 
against privatisation, or other issues? 


When the Labour Party was founded one of the key issues which 
convinced unions which had not joined the Labour Representation 
Committee, to join it, was to campaign in Parliament against the 
implications of the Taff Vale judgement, in which the precursor of 
the RMT, the ASRS, was fined costs for going on strike. In fact it 
was the Liberal government which introduced legislation which 
gave unions immunity from prosecution for striking. They did this 
to try and fend off the electoral threat of the fledgling Labour Party. 
There is a parallel today in Scotland and Wales where the 
governments there have refused to implement the worst excesses of 


Blair's programme, precisely because they face an 
electoral threat to their left. They cannot take the 
working class vote for granted as they have done 
for decades. 


This highlights the importance of the need for 
unions campaigning for proportional 
representation in Westminster elections. Not only 
is it more democratic than the first past the post 
system, but it has enabled the SSP in Scotland to 
win seats in the Scottish Parliament which they 
would not otherwise have won. 


Those who hold on to the 'reclaim the Party' 
perspective have a forlorn task in persuading 
people to stay in or join it given its neo-liberal agenda under a 
warmongering Prime Minister who supports a right wing 
Republican neo-conservative in the White House. Their difficulty 
is that the unions, even those with 'the awkward squad' at their 
head, have refused to seriously mobilise their members in a 
struggle against government policy, for fear of the possibility of a 
break with New labour. This does not, of course, preclude people 
inside the Party and outside it working together in fighting the 
government. 


However, behind the expulsion of the RMT lies the clash of 
interests between the government and the working class. The 
bureaucratic British unions played a key role in facilitating the 
victory of Blair in the Labour Party. They have compromised with 
the government for the most part, instead of organising a serious 


‘...Behind the expulsion of the RMT 
lies the clash of interests between the 
government and the working class.’ 


Struggle against its privatising agenda. 


Those comrades who, for the best of motives, speak of the RMT 
SGM taking a ‘historic decision’ are a little premature. We have the 
same aspirations as they do. But events will prove whether it 
proves to be a crucial step forward or whether it turns out to be a 
damp squib. It depends upon events in the class struggle and 
whether or not we can break out of the cycle of defeats, of which 
the FBU one was the latest. If the RMT is unable to respond to the 
attack by Network Rail, for instance(see page 8), this will 
undermine its chance of charting a new political course. 


In future issues we will take contributions on the way forward for 
the RMT and all those who believe the working class needs a 
political alternative to New Labour. The strongest card in the pack 
of the 'reclaimers' is the absence of a governmental alternative. But 
the arguments used today for reclaiming the Labour Party are 
similar to those thrown at the founders of the Party when a political 
break with the Liberal Party was made by sections of the working 
class. Do not go into the ‘wilderness’. 


What is at least crystal clear to us is that the building of a political 
alternative is connected with the struggle to organise the 
membership of the unions to break the bureaucratic grip they are 
held in and turn them into organisations of struggle, independent of 
any political party (even one they are affiliated to, we might add), 
rather than being a stage army for a political clique of careerists 
who have made their peace with the 'free market', as has been the 
case with the Labour Party, even long before Blair. 
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RMT expulsion 


Leaving Labour... 


Oliver New, President of the RMT 
London Transport Regional Council 
examines the e the schism with New 
Lbaour from the angle of London 
Underground workers. 


“No organisation can bully this union 
over how it spends its money. We are 
not going to be dictated to and if New 
Labour do no want RMT funds that is 
up to them” 

- Bob Crow writing in the RMT news 


early all the union activists I 

know left the Labour Party ages 

ago. Now they have kicked out 
the whole union. When it came to the 
crunch at the RMT Special Conference in 
Glasgow on 6" Feb, there was no contest. 
The handful of delegates who supported 
the official Labour line looked and 
sounded pathetic. 


The only branch resolution they could 
muster up finished by saying “... We 
therefore instruct the Council of Executives 
and the General Secretary to cease 
forthwith any affiliations or other activity 
which, in the judgement of the Labour 
Party, renders RMT ineligible for 
affiliation to the Labour Party.” 


So it was apparently a choice between 
being a union or being a cabbage. The 
cabbage option got only 8 votes! Even 
individual members of the Labour Party 
voted to keep our independence. 


It has not been a coup or a victory for the 
far left in a debating society. It has been 
the outcome of a process. Like some other 
unions the RMT (and before that the NUR) 
has for years adopted positions in support 
of working people that have been far to the 
left of New Labour. Obviously when 
Labour got elected it immediately put itself 
in direct conflict with the RMT by 
planning the PPP on London Underground. 
In fact we were even a bit of a laughing 
stock for paying Prescott's constituency 
and letting him out a cheap flat at the same 
time that he was privatising RMT 
members. 


The story has been the same across the 
Transport industry. Prescott and New 
Labour have no interest in either our 
members or our views. When Livingstone 
wanted to be the Labour candidate for 
mayor on an anti-PPP ticket, he not only 
had the support of the RMT, but 
overwhelmingly of Londoners including 
London Labour Party members. So New 
Labour rigged the selection process to 
keep Livingstone out. When even that 
wasn't enough they found an excuse to 
junk the democratic votes of the RMT, 


MSF and other Labour-affiliated unions in 
London. 


So the lesson was quite clear - the suits 
running New Labour regarded us with 
nothing but contempt. About this time one 
of these creeps was quoted in the Financial 
Times as saying that the RMT London 
Transport Regional Council was 'off the 
radar’. We were campaigning on the 
streets to stop the privatisation of our 
railway. Obviously we live in different 
world to these people. 


Later on with Bob Crow as our General 
Secretary we changed the basis of our 
affiliation to Labour. The RMT wrote to 
all Labour MPs and asked for support on 
four points: re-nationalising the Railways, 
no PPP on the tube, end flagging out of 
British ships and abolish the anti-union 
laws. We stopped sponsoring the previous 
lot of toadies and instead worked with a 
campaigning group of MPs who backed us 
on those issues. 


Laughably, we were accused by Prescott 
and co of trying to 'dictate' to them! The 
advantage of this new relationship to MPs 
is clear to our members. It helps everyone 
understand that the dog wags the tail, not 
the other way round. It is up to us as a 
union to fight for working people and we 
look for support where we can. 


It is a short logical step to looking further 
for support. We have always supported 
political campaigns, such as the Anti-Nazi 
League, Reclaim Our Rights, etc. Like 
other unions we supported Ken 
Livingstone against Labour. We have also 
supported de-selected Labour MP, Dr John 
Marek, who successfully took on Labour 
in Wrexham and won, getting elected to 
the Welsh Assembly. John Marek is now 
trying to launch a new left party in Wales, 
and he does have support from RMT 
activists in his area. 


These developments have simply been the 
logic of fighting for our members interests. 
Our conferences in 2002 and 2003 voted to 
rationalise the situation. As well as 


affiliating to Labour, branches are allowed 
if they get the endorsement of the National 
Executive to support parties other than 
Labour. 


Seven Scottish branches and the Scottish 
region have decided to go with the Scottish 
Socialist Party. This has obviously been 
too much for the Blairite suits. Chris 
Lennie, the deputy General Secretary of 
New Labour, wrote to Bob Crow giving 
the union a few days to change its policy. 
He was unable to say what rule we were 
supposed to be breaching, so instead he 
quoted bits of Labour's constitution to the 
effect that we should support the 
“programme policy and principles” of the 
party. He didn't say if this applied equally 
to Blair and co. 


Suddenly Labour discovered for the first 
(and last?) time it could talk to its 
members in the RMT. For the first time 
ever they wrote to RMT individual 
members of Labour, telling them that the 
union was intending to leave the Party. In 
reality of course it was the other way 
round! They were sitting on our affiliation 
cheque and refusing to cash it! 


The concern from Labour supporters has 
been far less than might have been 
predicted. The New Labour version of 
reality does not seem to have taken hold. 
Obviously there are different views in any 
union and there is concern over where we 
go next. 


In England and Wales, some activists are 
looking at the Respect coalition. Others 
are involved in the opportunities presented 
by debates at the European Social Forum 
which will hopefully take place in London 
this October. 


There is a general consensus around the 
current pluralist type of approach by the 
union working with our friends and 
comrades, including those still in the 
Labour Party. John McDonnell, the leader 
of the RMT Parliamentary Campaign 
Group has made it clear that he will 
continue to work with the union. 


New Labour believes that they can 
demoralise trade union activists. Their 
thinking has been that they can't be 
challenged from the left because we are 
too fragmented, politically and 
organisationally. This contemptuous 
attitude is increasingly working against 
them, with many trade unionists backing 
the RMT one hundred and ten per cent. 


In the RMT we're certainly not out in the 
cold, as they seem to imagine. It feels 
more like breathing fresh air. 
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Civil Service dispute 


The calling off of the proposed strike in the 
Department of Work and Pensions created 
a groundswell of anger amongst Public & 
Civil Service Union members. After 
fruitless talks with management the action 
is now back on. DWP Group Executive 
Committee member Steve Lloyd writes on 
the situation with the civil service pay 
dispute. 


elatedly, members in DWP and 

now the Driving Standards 

Agency are able to show their 
anger at low pay in the civil service. 


It is without any doubt that the 
magnificent response from branches up and 
down the country, on hearing of the 
suspension of strike action on 29" and 30" 
January, that pressurised the DWP Group 
Executive Committee into calling the two 
days of strike action on 16" and 17" 
February. This demonstrates the need for 
the active involvement of branches and 
members in the day-to-day running of the 
dispute and holding the GEC to account. 


Members are saying that they have had 
enough of being the poor relations in the 
civil service and wider public sector. In the 
case of the DWP, members earn thousands 
of pounds less each year than fellow 
workers in other government departments. 
Members in DWP only qualify for six 
weeks leave after 12 years whereas many 
other departments offer six weeks leave 
from day one. 


Bully-boy bosses 


But this is a dispute about more than just 
pay. DWP management want more and 
more from their staff through extended 
working hours, higher performance targets 
and the discredited Performance and 
Development System (PDS). The 
widespread support for the two day strike is 
a grass roots reaction to the attacks on us by 
bully-boy bosses. 


Members aren't prepared to listen to 
overpaid and out of touch Whitehall 
mandarins telling us how good the pay deal 
is. Mottram (£160,000) and White 
(£100,000) described in the Mirror this 
week as “the most inept and aggressive 
senior management in Whitehall” are in no 
place to tell members who have to rely on 
benefits, overtime or a second job to 
survive. 


We know that there is a massive £100 
million underspend in DWP budgets. 
Releasing this money would begin to solve 
the pay problems in that department. Our 
action also has to force management to go 
back to Gordon Brown and seek the funds 
to allow us to catch up with the best paying 


PCS General Secretary Mark Serwotka 


departments in the civil service. 

We need to ensure that management are not 
allowed to drive a wedge between 
departments by phoney offers of talks that 
merely buy them time. Pay disputes are 
brewing in other departments. The Dept for 
Transport, Highways Agency, Office of the 
Deputy Prime Minister and the Government 
Offices are all moving into dispute. 


Members in the Office for National 
Statistics have rejected their pay offer by a 
margin of 9 to 1. These disputes give us the 
potential to finally unite as a national union 
instead of a federation of departmental 
unions. Union membership in DWP is 
increasing by the day. Workers join unions 
when they see that they are actually doing 
something, like being prepared to fight low 
pay. If we fulfil the potential of uniting the 
departments we may finally see our 
national union start to punch its weight. 


Axing 18,000 jobs 


Members taking action know this dispute is 
more than just about the 2003 imposed pay 
offer. A leaked top level management 
document outlines their plans for the future. 
That includes a continuation of poverty pay 
for the many and bigger increases for the 
tiny minority of “top performers”. They 
expect to pay for bigger increases for the 
few by axing 18,000 jobs within two years. 


Management are secretly working on 
options for our future pay in DWP. 
Members are angry at their inability to 
reach the max for their grade. In the options 
being considered, members can expect to 
reach their max in anything from 13 to 
more than 20 years! 


Following this action, we have to make the 
work to rule/non cooperation campaign 
really bite. If it is business as usual from 
Wednesday then management will feel that 
the worst is over. 

We need to ensure we work no more than 
7.12/7.24 each day; no overtime; working 
to grade and no cutting corners. We need to 
expose all of the performance scams that 
Jobcentre Plus management pull. Beyond 


that we need to be ready to take further 
action - this time with all other departments 
in dispute. We should be under no illusion 
that this will be a difficult dispute to win 
but it is one that we are capable of winning. 


Accountable strike committee 


That means a strong leadership from the 
union. To ensure that there is a close a link 
as possible between members and the 
leadership of the dispute, Socialist Caucus 
believes that we need a democratic and 
accountable Strike Committee, composed 
of representatives and members who work 
on the shop floor, delegated by their 
branches and their regions, that can meet 
regularly with the GEC to build on this 
strike. The Union has called a meeting of 
one delegate from each DWP branch in 
Leeds on Saturday 6" March to discuss the 
future of the campaign. It is essential that 
branches hold members meetings to discuss 
tactics and strategies that can win this 
dispute. There needs to be a serious debate 
about escalating the action. Ifa dispute is 
not moving forwards then it is moving 
backwards. 


These disputes should not just be seen as 
unfinished business from the 2003 pay 
rounds but the start of the 2004 national pay 
campaign, where the Union plans to submit 
one pay claim to the treasury on behalf of 
all civil servants as opposed to 172 different 
claims across the departments and agencies. 
This should be seen as a springboard to an 
assault on low pay in the civil service. 


Jackie Dutton 


- Visit the PCSU Socialist Caucus web site: 


Branch Secretary, PCS, Lambeth and 
Southwark 


The pay is so low a lot of members in my 
office have to make claims themselves. I 
have had to send people for crisis loans 
before now just to meet their living 
expenses. 


About 90% are on less than £15,000 a year 
and many are on less than £10,600. 


Staff can work for a very long time without 
moving appreciatively up the pay scale. I've 
worked at the Stockwell branch for 16 
years and I'm still not on the maximum for 
my grade. 


We are being offered a below-inflation pay 
rise, and what needs to be appreciated is 
that we are playing catch-up after years of 
low pay. 


www.socialistcaucus.co.uk 
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Firefighters’ dispute 


After the strike - “It’s time for change” 


The vote in the FBU referendum on the 
‘staging’ of the pay deal reflected the level 
of demoralisation amongst the membership 
after the dispute, and a cynicism towards 
the union leadership, which carried out a 
not so subtle campaign to finish off the 
dispute by gaining a majority ‘yes’ vote. 


The leadership was at great pains to point 
out that if the members voted 'No' then the 
employers would pull out of the deal and 
refuse to pay any more of it. Indeed Andy 
Gilchrist circulated the employers' 
statement without comment (for the 
purposes of providing information, of 
course)! The message was clear: vote 'No' 
and you get nothing. 


Many members also felt that the leadership 
included the issue of a ballot for industrial 
action, in order to frighten them into 
voting ‘yes’. Was there any serious 
prospect of relaunching the strike, they 
were asking? If not why not bite the bullet? 
In fact the leadership also created 
confusion by not making it clear what a 
strike ballot would be for. The highest vote 
against the deal was 41.2 in London, with 
Hertfordshire and East Anglia members 
voting 35% against. 


London Region FBU Organiser Matt 
Wrack writes on the situation after the 
dispute. He is joint editor of the bulletin of 
the new Grassroots FBU (see overleaf). 


mood for change in the FBU 
could be detected when an 
incumbent National Officer was 


defeated in a recent election. Paul 
Woolstenholmes, the FBU secretary in 
Suffolk, won the election with 6,671 votes 
(51.7%). However there were actually two 
‘opposition’ candidates and the other 
received 11.7% of the vote. So the total 
‘opposition’ vote was 63.4% - quite a 
convincing result. 


The turnout appears low but a total of 
4,289 votes were not counted because 
paperwork had not been completed 
correctly by branch secretaries. 


Time for change 


Paul Woolstenholmes stood with an 
election statement boldly opening: “It's 
time for change.” He clearly opposed the 
outcome of the dispute and criticised the 
leadership's handling. He stated his 
opposition to the secrecy that has 
surrounded recent Executive Council 
decisions and pledged to fight for greater 
accountability and transparency. 


It is clear that this opposition to the 
leadership struck a cord with large 


numbers of members. On the other hand, 
those officials who maintain their support 
for the leadership were largely unable to 
convince people to turn out to vote. 


It is more than twenty years since an 
incumbent national official has been 
defeated like this. Significantly that too 
was following the fallout from the 1977/78 
national strike. In the years since then, 
every candidate for national office has 
been decided by a small group of officials 
around the Executive Council. 
Increasingly, ordinary members are saying 
that they will not play that game any more. 


Modernisation 


The two major issues that the union faces 
immediately are new arrangements for fire 
cover and the 'modernisation' of terms and 
conditions. The government is in the 
process of removing all national standards 
of fire cover. This will leave it to local 
authorities to set their own standards and 
will be used in many areas as an excuse for 
cuts. 


Under the old system, each locality was 
graded into a Risk Category. Each Risk 
Category required a certain number of fire 
engines to attend a fire and they had to 
attend in a certain time period. There were 
weaknesses in this but it did provide a 
minimum national standard. Under the 
new system, each local fire authority will 
study the risks in their areas and decide 
what level of cover needs to be provided. 
Over the next year, many fire authorities 
will seek to reduce fire cover in certain 
areas and at certain times of the day. It is 
likely that this will be followed by further 
attacks on our conditions, particularly the 
shift system. 


Under our old national agreement, shift 
fire stations had to have broadly the same 
numbers on duty on day shift as on night 
shift. The employers have long sought to 
end this constant crewing provision and 
local fire cover arrangements will provide 
the opportunity. Unfortunately, the 
constant crewing agreement was thrown 
away in the small print of the pay 
agreement. 


On modernisation, it is becoming clearer 
how the employers will use the new 
rank/role structure to make savings. Again, 
we have been weakened by our national 
negotiations. The new structure means that 
certain current ranks are abolished or re- 
named. In some cases, the new 'roles' will 
actually receive a lower rate of pay than 
the old rank. At the same time, some 
supervisory roles will be abolished. 
Overall, we face a downgrading of the 


supervisory ranks at fire stations. 


FBU activists in the various brigades need 
to start to discuss how to respond to this. 
Some of this response will inevitably be 
local local bargaining is a key outcome of 
the dispute. The local branches and 
brigade committees can seek 
improvements at local level to the 
minimum conditions set down in the 
national agreement. Such local variations 
have always existed to a certain extent. It 
seems likely that they will now spread and 
our success in winning local improvements 
will depend on how quickly we can re- 
build local organisation and develop a 
strategy. 


Democratise the union 


Despite the difficult situation we face in 
the wake of a defeat, the election of Paul 
shows the potential to challenge the 
bureaucratic grip on the union. The 
defence of jobs and the service needs to be 
combined with the building of a movement 
of the members which aims to democratise 
the union from top to bottom, with an 
executive which operates in an open and 
transparent way; a union under the control 


Richi) ee ae 


Executive Council Cancels 
National Election! 


The Executive Council of the FBU has 
voted to cancel the election for the position 
of national officer, due to be held in 
March. Citing Rule 15 of the union's rule 
book, the EC has agreed to extend the 
period of office for current incumbent, 
Dave Patton. Rule 15 gives authority to the 
EC to make such a decision where the 
sixtieth birthday of a national officer falls 
within five years of the date when s/he 
would normally be due for re-election. In 
the event that a national officer's sixtieth 
birthday falls shortly perhaps a few months 
after s/he would be due for reelection, it 
might make sense to defer the election 
until s/he reaches the official retirement 
age. 


In this case, however, the national officer 
in question will not reach retirement age 
for nearly four years! The period of office 
is being extended from five to almost nine 
years! It cannot be acceptable in a 
democratic organisation for any official, 
particularly one in such an important and 
influential position, to serve for such a 
lengthy period without once being 
answerable to the membership. 


After the election of Paul Woolstenholmes 
it appears that the Gilchrist leadership is 
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Firefighters’ dispute 


Grassroots FBU launched - for a democratic 
and fighting union 


Below we reproduce material from the 
newly launched ‘Grassroots’ 
organisation within the FBU. 


A new voice for rank 
and file FBU members 


t a meeting in London last 

week a new united rank and 

file grouping was launched 
by FBU members. 


The meeting, at Euston, was initiated 
by activists dissatisfied with the 
handling and outcome of the pay 
dispute and concerned at the threats to 
our conditions, shifts and pensions. 


Many FBU members around the country 
are angry at the settlement and the way it 
was sold to the FBU membership. When 
the full details of Stage 2 emerged in 
October last year it became clear that a 
majority of members were now opposed to 
the deal. Despite that the FBU Executive 
Council voted to accept the Stage 2 deal 
and refused to hold a conference to discuss 
the issue. 


What is demonstrated is the need for us to 
be organised - across all brigades and 
regions - to campaign for a union that is 
under the control of its members and a 
union that fights for the interests of its 
members. 


During the dispute a number of unofficial 
or rank and file meetings were held. What 
has emerged is the need for us to be better 
organised. It was for this reason that 
discussions have been held recently with a 
view to launching a new and united forum 
for FBU members. 


The meeting in London agreed the need for 
a new bulletin/journal. Work on this is 
underway. An editorial board was elected 
representing a variety of views and with a 
fair geographical spread. We welcome 
articles, letters and comments from 
members. 


The meeting also discussed three key aims 
for the new forum. 


1. To build a network of activists across all 
regional and brigades. 


2. To campaign for democratic reform in 
the FBU and to build a culture of 


democracy and accountability. 


3. Where necessary, to support electoral 


challenges for union positions. 


Let us know what you think! 


Draft Statement of Aims 


The launch meeting agreed the following 
statement following a lengthy discussion 
and several amendments. It was further 
agreed that the statement should be issued 
as a draft i.e. we want members to discuss 
the statement with us and suggest 
amendments if necessary. Please let us 
know what you think. 


Grassroots FBU is a group within the Fire 
Brigades Union, comprised of members 
and activists who wish to see a strong, 
campaigning FBU, with democracy and 
accountability at its heart; a union that 
fights for - and is controlled by - its 
membership. 


Grassroots FBU believes that change and 
renewal are essential in the Fire Brigades 
Union. We need a leadership that 
recognises the disappointment felt by 
members at the outcome of the national 
pay campaign and learns the lessons of the 
dispute; a leadership that is prepared to 
encourage activity and harness the strength 
and solidarity of the membership into 
winning, at all times, the best possible 
deal; a leadership with the courage to 
argue for active resistance to attacks on our 
service by the employers and government; 
and a leadership not influenced by the 
pressures of political affiliation. 


Grassroots FBU believes the membership 
should be at the heart of decision-making 
within our union, rather than relegated to 
the sidelines. Mandates should be 
respected, and all officials subject to 
genuine democratic control by their 


members. Executive Council 
business should be open and 
transparent, with full disclosure of 
all EC votes to the entire 
membership 


Grassroots FBU recognises the 
need for an independent voice and 
aims to produce local and national 
bulletins. 


Grassroots FBU campaigns against 
oppression and bigotry. We are for 
fairness at work and FBU policies 
that combat racism, sexism and 
homophobia. 


Above all, Grassroots FBU believes 
in a strong and well-organised 
membership, because only through 
organisation and activity at a rank and file 
level will we be able to bring about the 
change that is necessary. The time has 
come to reclaim our union. We call upon 
all those who agree with us to join with us 
in this crucial task. 


If you are interested in finding out more 
about Grassroots FBU please contact us. 
E-mail: office@grassrootsfbu.co.uk 
Phone: 07930 538550 


Visit our web site at: 
Www.grassrootsfbu.co.uk/home.htm 


Paul Embery, a member of the group’s 
steering committee, said, “It’s no secret 
that, for most members, the outcome of the 
pay dispute was bitterly disappointing. The 
leadership of our union managed to take a 
9-1 mandate in favour of industrial action 
and turn it into a final settlement that can 
only be described as totally inadequate. 
Throughout the dispute, their strategy was 
deeply flawed. 


Aside from the issue of the derisory pay 
increase - which itself is yet to be 
honoured - the deal has led to the tearing- 
up of our conditions of service and paved 
the way for swingeing cuts in fire cover. 
Consequently, we need a union equal to 
the task of fighting those cuts. ‘Grassroots 
FBU’ is in favour of a different kind of 
leadership, but we also want to encourage 
a more active and better-organised 
membership.” The dispute, says Paul, also 
highlighted a serious lack of democracy in 
the FBU. “Members feel that senior 


. Officials have become totally disconnected, 


and things at the top have become very 
cloak and dagger. We will fight to win this 
once proud union back for its members.” 
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Network Rail 


Network Rail has threatened to close down 
its final salary pension scheme for new 
staff, beginning on April Ist, and is aiming 
to push through compulsory redundancies. 
We reproduce below a leaflet by the RMT 
South Wales & West Regional Council 
calling for a ballot for strike action. Two 
other Regional Councils have passed 
similar resolutions. 


The RMT executive committee has been 
‘stood down’ for two weeks to tour their 
regions to meet staff. It will meet again on 
March Ist to assess the situation. Instead 
of a ‘sounding’, however, we need a 
positive campaign for strike action. If 
Network Rail close down their final salary 
scheme and impose compulsory 
redundancies this will be a green light for 
the rest of the industry to take on the RMT. 


In a circular with the leaflet below, Alex 
Gordon, Secretary of the South Wales & 
West Regional Council wrote: 


“At a time when Network Rail have given 
the union notice of their intention to close 
our members’ ‘final year salary pension 
scheme' to new entrants from Ist April 
2004, we believe that their decision to 
victimise one of our most high profile 
representatives is a deliberate act of 
provocation intended to intimidate RMT 
members and their representatives. 


The stakes could not be higher. The new 
integrated Network Rail will employ in 
excess of 18,000 RMT members 
(Signallers, Clerical, Infrastructure, etc) 
and will set the template for how all rail 
companies behave towards their 
employees. If we allow them to destroy our 
members’ future pensions by scrapping 
their final salary scheme at the same time 
as wiping the floor with our elected 
representatives, we are giving a green 
light to management to attack our 
members' terms and conditions. Instead of 
a bright future of an integrated, rail 
network moving towards re- 
nationalisation, we will be letting 
ourselves in for a new and vicious wave of 
employers' offensives. 


It is imperative in our view that the GGC 
does not go down the road of entering a 
Joint Working Party' as proposed by 
Network Rail to discuss the ending of the 
current pension scheme. Our view has 
been strengthened by the news of the latest 
attack on Martin.” 


MT welcomes Network Rail's 
decision to take Infrastructure 
aintenance in-house from July 
2004. This begins to reverse the disastrous 
effect of fragmentation caused by the 


é 


failed Tory policy of rail privatisation. But 
re-integration of P-Way/Signal 
maintenance alone won't rebuild a safe 
railway and a secure future for 
railworkers. That's why RMT calls for full 
re-nationalisation of the entire rail 
network. 


NR Chairman Ian McAllister, calls the 
current changes “rationalisation”: a cost- 
cutting measure. That means he wants 
RMT members to pay for the mistakes of 
rail privatisation by: 


ending the 'final salary’ pension scheme 
for new starters from April 1“ 2004; 


making 600 compulsory redundancies in 
the forthcoming reorganisation; 


seeking 700 plus redundancies after taking 
over Infrastructure companies; 


victimising union rep Martin Wicks, Chair 
of RMT negotiating Council in NR Great 
Western Region and RMT clerical 
members' national rep. By threatening 
Martin with compulsory redundancy, NR 
is tearing up the national PT&R agreement 
that protects all staff. 


The great pension swindle 


Existing members of the NR pension 
scheme must be under no illusion that their 
pension is safe. With no new starters 
joining the scheme after April 1" 2004, a 
dwindling number of contributors will 
sustain a growing number of pensioners. 


This will inevitably drive up our 
contributions. Remember by 2005 we will 
already pay 9.5% of our salary into the 
pension scheme and that's before NR 
closes it to new starters! An insolvent NR 
pension scheme will only have a minority 
of NR employees to defend it when the 
winding-up order comes. Keeping pension 
schemes safe and solvent means keeping 
them open to all. 


The ‘defined contribution’ scheme for new 
staff proposed by NR is a glorified 


personal savings account. It only 
guarantees the amount you pay in, not the 
benefits you receive on retirement. Two- 
tier pension provision will lead to a weak 
and divided, two-tier workforce. Whose 
interests do you think that serves? 


No compulsory redundancies 


Currently Network Rail is refusing to call 
for volunteers for redundancy. If they did 
so there would be no need for compulsory 
redundancies. NR is using the current 
industry reorganisation to clear out those 
(including RMT members) who refused to 
sign new personal contracts. 


Ballot for industrial action 


The situation could not be more serious, if 
NR carries through its threat it will give 
the green light for other companies to 
follow suit. 


RMT South Wales & West Regional 
Council last month called for a strike 
ballot of NR members in defence of our 
members' final salary pension scheme. 
RMT North East Regional Council and 
numerous branches have done likewise. 


We call on RMT's Council of Executives 
to: 


— 


. Refuse to take part in discussions or 
working parties to discuss 'a defined 
contribution’ scheme to replace Network 
Rail's final salary scheme 


2.Begin, as a matter of urgency, a 
campaign to stop the closure of the final 
salary scheme, culminating in a ballot of 
our members for industrial action based 
on the demand that Network Rail does 
not close the scheme for new starters, 
and that all its employees will be 
incorporated in the existing pension 
scheme. 


3.Campaign for final salary schemes in 
companies where none exist. 


We can stop the closure of the NR final 
salary pension scheme, end compulsory 
redundancies and prevent NR's 
victimisation of elected reps like Martin 
Wicks. We don't say this lightly: a ballot of 
all NR members for strike action is the 
only way now to defend our future 
conditions. 


If you agree, make your voice heard. Write 
a letter or ask your branch to send a 
resolution to: 

RMT General Secretary, Bob Crow, 

Unity House, 39 Chalton St, London NW1 
1JD. 
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Council Housing 


The ‘fourth option’ - building Council Housing 


Alan Walter of the Defend Council 
Housing Campaign reports on the ballot 
in Camden on the setting up of an ALMO 
(Arms Length Management Organisation). 


enants in Camden, central London, 

have dealt a major blow to the 

government's strategy to privatise 
council housing voting by an 
overwhelming 77% against the council 
setting up an ALMO. This result will send 
shockwaves through the Deputy Prime 
Minister’s Department, policy makers, 
local authorities and housing professionals, 
and help boost the confidence of 
tenants and 
trade unionists 
across Britain to 
resist similar 
blackmail. 


This is the first 
time an ALMO 
has been 
seriously 
challenged. 
Camden tenants 
have rejected 
ALMO as a two- 
stage strategy to 
privatise council 
housing. Camden 
DCH is now 
demanding an 
urgent meeting with 
Housing Minister 
Keith Hill and will 
be arguing there is 


no good reason why ne 
For more # 


the £283million vamapaign broad 

Aborfield, 
earmarked for the i endcouncitnousing 
ALMO cannot be 


given to us for council 
housing direct. 


The opposition of council tenants to the 
‘three card trick’ of transfer, PFI or 
ALMO, as the only means of improving 
our homes, is spreading and hardening. 
Wherever we mount an effective campaign 
against transfer, spelling out the alternative 
of the campaign for direct investment, we 
can defeat transfer, as the most recent ‘No’ 
votes in Stockport, Nuneaton, Stroud and 
Islington show. The overwhelming 77% 
vote against ALMO in Camden shows we 
can do the same against ALMO. 


The failure of government policy to tackle 
the growing housing crisis is drawing 
increasing criticism from amongst MPs, 
policy makers and academics. Municipal 
Journal, calls it ‘The rise and fall of 
Prescott’s housing plan’ (MJ 4.12.03). 

Up to 200 councils are still defying 


peckwater Estate, 


org.uk WEBSITE 


government and refusing to choose a 
privatisation option. 130 MPs signed the 
last EDM resolution supporting tenants’ 
demands for direct investment without 
strings. 


The ODPM is currently conducting its 
enquiry into Decent Homes — including 
stock options and ‘tenants choice’. DCH 
and the Parliamentary ‘Council Housing’ 
group of MPs both submitted written 
evidence and DCH and Unison were called 
to give oral evidence before Christmas 
( see www.defendcouncilhousing.org.uk/). 
The enquiry also 
heard criticism of 
government policy 
from various policy 
makers including 
Roy Irwin, chief 
inspector of housing 
at the Audit 
Commission, who 
predicts that the 
government will be 
forced to offer 
additional 
investment options 
for council 
housing. 


Together the 
determined 
alliance of 
tenants, trade 
unions and the 
councillors, MPs 
and others who 
support council 
housing are a 
formidable 
force. We now 
need to pull all the growing opposition 
together around the demand for a 4th 
option of direct investment in council 
housing through an investment allowance. 


Get resolutions passed at tenants and other 
meetings locally and for your union and 
party conference. Reaffiliate and donate to 
DCH now. Organise local public meetings 
to demand direct investment. Give 
practical help to campaigns against transfer 
and ALMO in your area. 


A new DCH leaflet is available from the 
web site at: 


Http://www.defendcouncilhousing.org.uk/r 
esources/dch_Jan2004.pdf 


It reports on the Camden 77% No to 
ALMO vote, argues that pressure is 
mounting on government to come up with a 
fourth option’ of direct investment in 


’ and build new council housing which 


council housing and that key policy 
makers, along with significant numbers of 
MPs, are starting to openly question 
government strategy. 


Austin Mitchell has tabled a new early 
day motion in Parliament — EDM 430 on 
‘Investment & Choice For Council 
Tenants’. (See box) The last EDM received 
the support of 130 MPs — this support is 
significant. Contact your MP and ask 
him/her to sign up and support the 
argument for a direct investment option to 
give tenants real choice. 


DCH is discussing a possible conference in 
March to push for ‘a fourth option of direct 
investment’. 


Investment and Choice 
for Council Tenants — 


That this House calls on the Government 
to make the choice for council tenants 
more genuine by including the option, 
which surveys show tenants prefer, of _ 
staying with the council and improving 
homes through direct investment, instead 
of restricting choice to stock transfer, PFI 
finance or arm's length management 
organisations; recommends that the 
Government ends the pressure exerted on 
councils and tenants through inadequate 
funding of council housing by giving 
councils a level playing field with housing 
associations and arm's length management 
organisations in respect of investment, 
funding and the ability to borrow; believes 
that the present ideological obsession with 
pressuring councils to get rid of the 
housing stock they have built up over the 
years to serve the needs of local people is 
doctrinaire, inefficient, and more 
expensive than council control, because 
council housing can pay for itself but 
privatisation requires subsidy through 
council, housing revenue account and 
general funds, as well as huge debt write- 
offs, gap funding, private finance credits 
and substantial fees for consultants, 
lawyers, surveyors and advisers, 
estimated by the Audit Office at £435 
per house, and higher spending on 
housing benefits, all without producing 
any real increase in tenant satisfaction; 
and therefore calls on the Government to 
end the discrimination against council 
housing, enabling councils to improve 


tenants prefer and most councils 
want. 
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Amicus elections 


Amicus election: 


Amicus Bracknell branch chair Terry 
Pearce analyses the results of the Amicus 
NEC elections and prospects in the union. 


he recent elections to Amicus 

Executive have shown a definite 

move to the Left, with the Amicus 
Unity/Gazette slate taking 23 of the 48 
seats up for election. Whilst this does not 
give the Left a majority it is a big 
improvement on the previous situation in 
both MSF and AEEU (the former two 
parts of Amicus prior to the January 
amalgamation ). It must be seen as part of 
the left movement taking place in the 
union, following the election of Derek 
Simpson (pictured) as General Secretary of 
the AEEU, in place of the Blairite Ken 
Jackson. 


Both the previous Executives were right- 
wing controlled. In the case of MSF the 
left was reduced to a small isolated rump. 
Therefore, these results can herald the start 
of the fight to bring the union back under 
the democratic control of the members and 
roll back the partnership deals advocated 
by the right-wing. 


Amicus is likely to become the largest 
trade union in the country this year (the 
GPMU is balloting its members on merger 
with Amicus, its "preferred partner"). It 
covers many of the key areas of industry 
and the public sector, including the 
Aerospace, Shipbuilding and Car 
industries as well as the Health Service, 
Education and Finance. 


The EC results saw the Left sweeping the 
board in the Heath Service section winning 
all 3 seats (the candidates had been 
opponents of 'Agenda for Change' in the 
health service), winning 3 out of 4 of the 
General Industries & Servicing seats and 3 
of the 4 Women's seats. The seats not won 
by the Left appear to be split between 
organised Blairites and some supporters of 
the previous Ken Jackson faction. It is not 
yet clear how the EC will pan out in 
practice, with some independent members 
probably swinging between Left and Right 
on various issues. 


According to one source, several of those 
elected against the Left have made 
approaches to the Left with a view to 
working together on the EC. This, along 
with the possible challenge to at least one 
of the Right-wing winning candidates, 
makes it clear that the old Right wing 
monolith is beginning to crack. 


The main tasks 


There are two main issues facing the new 
EC: firstly, the restoration of local 


democracy in the union. For example, 
branches have lost control of branch funds 
and are unable to give financial support to 
fellow workers in dispute. This is a set 
back for members of the previous MSF 
and brings us into line with the AEEU 
rules which did not allow their members 
this right. 


In the case of my branch we were the 
biggest financial supporters in our area of 
the Firefighters during their dispute. Under 
the new rules we lose this right. 


We need to fight for the restoration of 
District Committees as a way of ensuring 
local rank and file accountability of 
officers and ending centralised control. We 
need elected Officials of the union 
accountable to the membership and not the 
central leadership or unelected regional 
secretaries. The whole rulebook needs 
reviewing at the earliest opportunity. It is a 
product of a rules conference that was 
dominated by the old right wing, and 
tactical compromises made by the Left, We 
now need a more democratic rulebook that 
reflects a break from the days of Lyons and 
Jackson. 


We need to see conference decisions acted 
upon at the Labour Party Conference and 
NEC and at the TUC. In fact we must 
campaign for a deepening of democracy at 
all levels of the union including 
transparency of all financial dealings at the 
top of the union. 


Athough the election of the new EC has 
not made a complete break with the old 
discredited right wing past, it does give 
hope to rank and file activists that they can 
now start to democratise the structures of 
the union. 


The second task facing the new EC is to 
begin the fight back against so called 
partnership deals, which blunt the 
independent fighting ability of workers to 
take strike action. Amicus must return to 
collectively negotiating workers wages and 
conditions rather than cuddling up to 


“well beyond the foothills” 


bosses in sweetheart deals. The union must 
demand the re-nationalisation of those 
industries in transportation, steel and 
energy etc where our members jobs are at 
risk. 


The union needs to campaign for the 
abolition of all the anti-trade union laws 
brought in by the Tories and any new ones 
introduced by New Labour, like those 
threatened against the Firefighters. The 
union must throw its weight behind the 
fight to oppose privatisation and PFI in the 
public sector, as well as the campaign for a 
shorter working week with no loss of pay. 
All these policies featured in the election 
literature of the Left slate and now the rank 
and file must ensure that they are fought 
for at all levels of the union and throughout 
the wider Labour Movement. 


The future 


Some on the Left were at first disappointed 
when the EC results did not result in a 
complete Left victory. However on 
reflection, it must be recognised that 
although the summit was not reached, we 
have certainly got up well past the 
foothills. The long established right wing 
apparatus in both sections of the union 
was, and still is, a well-honed machine, 
having behind it an army of full time 
officials, whose whole existence depends 
on continuing right-wing control. To wrest 
back control by the members will not be 
easy and will not happen over night. 
However, a start has been made and the 
Right are now on the back foot. As with all 
the new breed of Left wing 

union leaders, the test will be how they 
perform in struggle, not just what they say 
in their election addresses. Amicus is one 
of the most important trade unions in the 
country. For too long it has been controlled 
from the top by leaders wedded to 
partnership, or to put it another way class 
collaboration. The opportunity now exists 
to turn Amicus into a truly democratic 
trade union, fighting night and day for its 
members. 


Left wins all Health Sector 
seats 


The three left candidates, opposing Agenda 
For Change won all the health sector seats 
in the ballot for the new NEC. Gill 
George, Janet Moir, and Dave 
Hutchinson trounced the pro-New Labour 
candidates by a large margin. Particularly 
encouraging was the defeat of David 
Houliston, a current MSF NEC member 
and chair of the Union’s NHS National 
Advisory Committee. He finished in sixth 
place. 
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UK unions 


‘A gap between the aspiration and the reality’ 


Gregor Gall analyses the situation facing 
the unions and the role of socialists in 
rebuilding them. 


otwithstanding the welcome 
recent election of left-wing 
leaders, unions in Britain face 


huge challenges. Opinion polls have 
consistently shown that people think 
unions are 'good things' but they also 
think they're 'too weak to make a 
difference’ in their workplaces. There is a 
gap between the aspiration and the reality. 


Membership stood at 13.5m (55% 
density) in 1979. In 2002, it was 7.3m 
(29% density). This is despite the decline 
stopping in 1998 and small increases in 
1999, 2000 and 2002, following greater 
efforts to recruit and organise. Public 
sector density is 61% and private sector 
density 19%, reflecting the growth of non- 
unionism in the private sector and 
continuing manufacturing redundancies. 


In 1979, there were 500,000 union reps. 
Today there are 230,000. Union 
organisation has been severely weakened, 
the exceptions being some workplaces in 
the public and ex-public sector, such as the 
Royal Mail, some hospitals, some local 
government councils and the railways. 


Collective bargaining coverage has fallen 
from 70% of the workforce in 1984 to 36% 
in 2001, in spite of 2,500 new recognition 
deals covering 1.1m workers since 1995 as 
a result of the spread of the 'organising 
culture’. Some 3m workers are 'free riders' 
benefiting from collective bargaining 
without being union members, while 1.7m 
union members are not covered by union 
recognition. 


Strike activity, a key measure of workers' 
collective confidence, has fallen from 2125 
strikes in 1979 (with 4.6m workers 
involved and 29.4m days 'lost'), to 146 in 
2002 (with 0.94m workers involved and 
1.32m days 'lost'). No amount of special 
pleading can deny the reality of this. The 
only real blip on this downward path was 
the 1984-1985 miners' strike. Occasional 
large strikes (1996 postal workers, 2002 - 
English council workers, and the fire 
fighters) have merely temporarily dented 
the continuing decline. Solidarity strikes 
are almost unheard of now. Unofficial 
strikes have fallen from 95% of all strikes 
to 40% of all strikes. 


Membership participation in unions is low, 
whether judged by voting in internal 
elections, attendance at meetings or the 
reading of newsletters. Most members see 
their membership as a business transaction: 
they pay their dues and expect service in 


1979, where low paid workers went on 


~~ strike. 


return, without themselves becoming 
actively involved in protecting their 
interests. 


All of this means that employer power 
(private or state) to determine employment 
conditions, as well as wider issues in 
society, has increased dramatically. Unions 
were powerful in the 1960s and 1970s, 
although they did not 'run the country' as 
some commentators allege. 


This overall union decline puts recent 
advances, like the RMT's decision to 
support parties other than Labour, into 
context. It highlights the extent of the 
decline and the extent of the challenge to 
reverse it. 


Scotland fares not that differently from 
other parts of Britain. Union membership 
and strike activity are slightly higher than 
the national average, but not any higher 
compared to regions like the north-west of 
England or Yorkshire. 


Explaining the decline 


In the space of twenty years, unions in 
Britain have gone from being relatively 
powerful to being relatively weak. 
Understanding why this has happened is 
important to understanding how unions can 
rebuild their influence in the future. 


There are two key periods to consider: 
1974-1979 and 1979-1997. Unions entered 
the period of the 1974-1979 Labour 
government as strong, confident and 
growing organisations. But by 1979, when 
membership reached its peak they had 
been significantly weakened, ill-preparing 
themselves for Thatcherism. What 
happened? 


In return for limited reforms and influence, 
and the continuation of an increasingly 
weak Labour government, they agreed to a 
‘Social Contract’ with Labour to keep pay 
increases down while inflation rose to 
protect the 'national interest’. This 
culminated in the fire fighters' 1977 strike 
and the 'Winter of Discontent' of 1978- 


- Workers went on strike against 'their' 


government, leading to disorientation, 
disorganisation and demobilisation. Many 
voted Tory in 1979. From 1979, a series of 
events took their toll. 


| Employers and the Tory government 
launched an offensive against the unions. 


In industry, 'macho managers' supported by 
the government reasserted their managerial 
prerogative. Militants were sacked and 
unions faced down. 


Mass unemployment and industrial 
closures weakened the heartlands of union 
organisation. In a series of key strikes (e.g. 
steel 1981, miners 1984, Wapping 1985, 
P&O 1988), employers defeated the best 
organised workers. Further demoralisation 
set in. 


This weakness was accentuated by a 
procession of anti-unions laws (1980, 
1982, 1984, 1988, 1990) designed to stop 
unions implementing the principle of 'an 
injury to one is an injury to all’, i.e. taking 
solidarity and secondary action. Unions 
faced fines and sequestration for acting out 
with the law. 


What is important to understand 1s that the 
Tory years represented a downswing in 
industrial struggle, where employers 
launched a successful offensive. This was 
successful because of the political and 
organisational demoralisation and retreat 
that had set in. But this does not fully 
explain the decline. What did the unions do 
in response? 


At first, their leaders talked tough, for 
example, threatening mass strikes and 
disobedience against the 1980 anti-union 
law. But the leaderships' respect for the 
law, supported by their own 
demoralisation, won out. Unions then 
expected Thatcher to lose the 1983 
election. The impact of the Falklands' war 
was critical in overturning this. 


After this, and the miners' defeat, 'new 
realism' became the union leaders' 
ideology (with the exception of Scargill). 
Unions were believed to be unable to stop 
the attacks on their own. Instead, they had 
to work for Labour's return to change the 
balance of forces and this meant 'not 
rocking the boat', 1.e. not do things that 
might lose Labour the election like 


- promoting strikes. 


The very types of laws that were flouted in 
the early 1970s were then obeyed in the 
1980s. It was not the laws in themselves 
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that weakened the unions but their 
fatalistic subservience to them. Such 
was the general air of demoralisation, 
unions leaders would not countenance 
organising mass resistance. Alongside 
this, new industries and sectors were 
not organised as they had been in the 
past. 

The key lesson of the 1980s was that 
unions did not combine to fight 
collectively in a sufficiently robust way. 
Success would not have necessarily 
been guaranteed but without trying 
defeat was. 


Strategies to Regain Power 


Unions today are in a much better position 
than for many years. Membership has 
stopped falling, new left-wing leaders 
have been elected, the series of strike 
defeats of the 1980s is behind us, and 
some new supportive legislation exists. 
But these on their own are insufficient to 
make a substantial difference to rebuilding 
and to unions protecting and advancing 
workers' interests. There are several key 
areas where urgent action is needed. 


Greater financial and physical resources 
need to be put into recruitment, retention 
and organising. New members and new 
recognition agreements are needed in 
drove, not dribbles. Currently, the TUC's 
‘Organising Academy' and the spread of 
the 'organising culture’, though welcome, 
are insufficient to the task. Unions need to 
spend 30%, not 5%, of their income on 
these. 


Existing members must be encouraged to 
participate more in open, devolved and 
transparent union structures. Open, 
devolved and transparent structures need 
to be fought for. Members must not view 
their union as an insurance policy but an 
active living being. The old adage that 
‘unions are their members' is true. Unions 
still remain too 'male, pale and stale’. 
Education about what unions and 
collectivism are and can do needs to take 
place within unions much more if 
members' consciousness and 
understanding are to be raised. Workers 
and unions need to understand that 
membership mobilisation is the critical 
factor in successfully pursuing relatively 
ambitious demands. 


Unions also desperately need some high- 
profile victories to 'sell' their wares and re- 
establish their credibility. While unions 
have proven themselves good advocates of 
the need to protect the poor and 
downtrodden, they have few concrete 
examples of victories by which to 
demonstrate how this can be done. 


Collective mobilisation, and ultimately, 
striking need to be encouraged. Strike 


activity remains pitifully low. With 7m 
members, unions should be visually 
present on the streets if their presence is to 
be felt. More needs to be won in strikes 
like the recent BA dispute. More needs to 
be made of the few successes like the 
medical secretaries' and hospital workers' 
strikes. Therefore, industrially unions 
must recreate the activism, vigour and 
confidence of before. 


Politically, unions also face huge 
challenges. Whether affiliated to Labour 
or not, unions need to fully mobilise to 
bring about political and legislative 
change. Repeal of the anti-union laws, 
removal of the restrictions on the union 
recognition law, fuller workplace rights 
from day one of employment are all 
needed. So too is ending PFI and the 
practice of contracting out. 


The key to doing so lies not in unions 
operating through the Labour Party, where 
its structures are now designed to stop 
grassroots influence, but in the industrial 
sphere. 


Organising and mobilising their 
membership throughout Britain in extra- 
parliamentary activity is critical to play to 
the unions' strength to pressurise the 
Labour government. Only if done in this 
way can unions benefit from the changes 
they have forced. Repeal of the anti-union 
laws will not in itself lead to more strikes 
and successful strikes. Neither will better 
recognition laws in themselves lead to 
more union recognition. Workers need to 
win back their collective confidence for 
this to happen. 


The Role of Socialists in Rebuilding 


As socialists, we recognise the central role 
of trade unions and the collective power of 
workers at work in not only the socialist 
project, but also in winning reforms and 
raising consciousness. Socialists should 
aim to become the best trade union 
fighters and organisers in addition to 
explicitly building socialist organisations. 


But so serious is the decline in union 
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presence and power that all socialists must 
give their trade union work particular 
attention and do so in specific ways. The 
decline will hold back any advances we 
make and those of workers generally. 
These advances will be all the weaker if 
we do not increase our influence amongst 
a growing band of trade unionists who are 
much more self-confident. Otherwise our 
advances will be built on very shaky 
foundations. In order for this to happen, 
all socialists must work especially hard to 
increase union membership, re-establish 
union organisation, encourage 
membership participation, and help regain 
membership confidence. 


Concretely, this means a lot of mundane 
work and hard slogging, outside the more 
interesting times of being involved in 
strikes and solidarity work. Thus, all 
socialists must work towards initiating, 
rather than just supporting, union 
campaigns and struggles over pay, job 
cuts, work intensification, partnerships 
with management etc. Socialists must help 
build union organisation through 
recruiting new members, gaining the 
participation of existing members, helping 
win union recognition for non-union 
workplaces, developing union policies and 
ensuring their implementation. Of course, 
this must also involve standing for and 
winning union leadership positions such 
as branch officers and shop steward, in 
order to counter- manage by providing 
direction to their members in policy, 
strategy and tactics. 


In the current situation, socialists can now 
work with the new generation of left-wing 
leaders, and hold them to account in terms 
of the key tasks outlined above: 
revitalising union organisation, increasing 
resources given over to recruitment, 
standing up to employers and taking 
campaigning leads over various issues. 


Importantly, this means initiating 
campaigns and struggles that are not 
‘party’ campaigns in order to provide 
leadership, ideas and organisation to 
champion the interests of union members 
within the unions. In this way, socialists 
can win respect for themselves by being 
among the best, if not the best, trade 
unionists. 'Party' campaigns can then be 
run from a solid base of support for 
socialists in the unions. Socialists can then 
without reproach raise the issue of 
democratisation of the political fund and 
challenge the grip that Labour Party 
members have on the union movement. 


In all of this, a sense of perspective is 
needed. We need to understand just how 
far back unions have been pushed and that 
two swallows do not make a summer. To 
argue to the contrary merely risks 
alienating some and demoralising others. 


Iraq dossier 


Under the regime of Saddam Hussein the 
official 'unions' were part of the state 
apparatus and a means of oppression of 
the Iraqi workers. Needless to say the US 
rulers did not care a fig for the rights of 
Iraqi workers, supporting the regime of 
Hussein when it was seen as a 
counterweight against Iran. 


There is a certain irony, therefore that the 
US occupation, has kept in place the anti- 
union laws of Saddam, whilst spouting 
risible phrases about “giving the Iraqis 
their freedom”. The latest mass 
demonstrations in Basra, for free elections 
as opposed to the setting up of a client 
regime which serves the interests of its 
American masters, is yet another 
expression of the struggle to determine 
their own future. 


With the collapse of any dictatorship 
workers will usually set about the task of 
building their own independent 
organizations. So it is in Iraq where the 
construction of new independent trades 
unions are being formed. 


Alex Gordon and David Bacon report on 
British and American trade union 
delegations which visited Iraq, and 
analyse the situation in the country. 


Solidarity with Iraqi 
trade unions 


delegation from four British 

unions (FBU, NUJ, RMT & 

TSSA) affiliated to the Stop The 
War Coalition, visited Iraq in October 
2003 to meet emerging independent, 
democratic trade unions. The Iraqi 
Federation of Trade Unions (IFTU 
http://www. iraqitradeunions.org/) newly 
formed after the collapse of Saddam 
Hussein's regime on 9th April 2003, have 
established 12 national unions, (including 
the Oil and Gas Workers and the Railway 
Workers unions) and trades councils in 11 
Iraqi cities. 


Many trade unionists returned from exile 
as the top Ba'athist leadership fled, others 
emerged from a clandestine and furtive 
existence to rebuild democratic, 
independent trade unions. By 17th May a 
Conference of trade union activists 
convened to elect a Preparatory Committee 
had published a ‘Statement of Trade Union 
Foundation’. Open Meetings were called at 
workplaces for the first time in 35 years 
for democratic, workplace elections of 
union representatives. 


Re-building Iraqi trade unions 


Visiting the National Metal Industries 
& Bicycle Factory, we met newly 
elected Union reps and shop floor 
workers. Nuria Fahyadh a trade union 
representative from an Electronics 
Engineering factory tells us most of the 
workers in her factory are women; in 
Iraq’s war economy male workers were 
conscripted into the army. A skilled 
worker, she has organised an 
independent union that won a pay 
increase in September 2003 from 
42,000 to 90,000 Iraqi Dinar (about 
£45) a month. 


On 27th September, as 100,000 
demonstrators marched in London against 
the illegal occupation of Iraq, President of 
the Union Committee, Najim Abu Dahm 
and trade unionists at the bicycle factory 
called a 24-hour strike and won pay 
increases from 17,000 to 60,000 Iraqi 
Dinar (about £30) a month. IFTU brought 
solidarity delegations from 7 Baghdad 
factories to demonstrate outside the gates 
in support of the strikers' demands. 


At the Central Baghdad Railway 
Workshops of IRR (the Railways of the 
Iraqi Republic) Train Drivers and Fitters 
and their trade union Committee welcomed 
us warmly. 600 rail workers held a mass 
meeting weeks earlier when 
representatives of the American-run 
Coalition Provisional Authority (who put 
US multinational, Bechtel in charge of 
Iraq’s rail industry) turned up at the 
Manager's Office to meet General 
Federation of Trade Unions (GFTU) 
representatives - the former Ba’athist 
regime's ‘yellow' union. 


Rail workers tell us proudly how they 
rejected Saddam's officials. US troops 
defended the Ba'athist officials and 
threatened the elected reps with guns, but 
they stood their ground and becoming de 
facto the recognised trade union. 


Solidarity 


Reesa Salman, President of the Rail 
workers’ Union Committee told us: 


"The Iraqi railway has a wealth of 
technical talent and skilled labour that can 
rebuild our industry; these are the people 
who you can see here today. We don't need 
to be controlled by a foreign company." 


We asked Reesa: "what help do Iraqi rail 
workers need?" He says: 


"They want honest and genuine support 
and solidarity that the Iraqi people can 
control. After 35 years of Saddam Hussein 
workers don't even know how to go about 


forming a union by themselves. We need 
training and education in Health & Safety, 
negotiation and bargaining techniques." 


He's being too modest by half. 


At the former state-run Transport & 
Communication Workers’ Union offices, 
now occupied by the IFTU Executive 
Committee, we met General Secretary, 
Subhi Abd Allah Hussein (a Train Driver 
who spent 8 years in Ba’athist prisons) and 
50 trade union activists. They tell us of 
plans for a trade union newspaper: "one of 
the fundamental tools that we can use 
against reactionary forces", and the 
problems they face: "the Occupation 
Authority, poor security, high 
unemployment, globalisation and the US 
approach to privatisation. All are in need 
of reporting and analysis." 


We love this day! 
Subhi Abd Allah Hussein tells us: 


"We as trade unionists see the issue of 
Trade Union freedom as crucial. Therefore 
if we want the constitution to be 
democratic it must recognise the right to 
free association and assembly. We have 
started the process of calling 
demonstrations soon after the end of the 
regime. We celebrated the national day of 
Iraq this year with a demonstration 
marking the 45th anniversary of the 14th 
July 1958 Revolution. We have already 
started the preparations for the workers’ 
demonstration on Ist May 2004. We love 
this day!" 


He is greeted with rapturous applause. 


At Mustansirlya University, Student Union 
reps tell how US troops have occupied 
student accommodation leaving students 
homeless, impoverished and vulnerable to 
long and dangerous journeys to the 
campus. 


" "We rejected the war, we reject the 


occupatio. At least under Saddam Hussein 
we had accommodation and now we have 
nothing. Everything is in dollars and 
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everything is more expensive. We are 
struggling to rebuild and reorganise after 
35 years of oppression. We need to find 
new leaders from amongst us." 


Women students speak to us separately: 
"Security is a big concern for us. No 
women can leave home to come here 
without male family members. We need 
basic amenities for students, there is 
nothing. Transport is our major concern." 


Later, at Al-Daura Oil Refinery Trade 
Union Committee member Abdullah Jasim 
explained: 


"Before we had no union in a real sense, it 
was appointed by Saddam Hussein and did 
whatever the Ba’athists told them to do. 
We are a new democratic union not 
connected with any political party or 
ideology. As a result of our industrial 
action yesterday, the Minister of Oil has 
agreed to meet us today." 


It is clear trade unionists at this key 
economic plant have gone beyond 
negotiations with the management and are 
making demands on the politicians of the 
Governing Council. 


Confrontation 


Direct confrontation between trade 
unionists and US and British occupier is 
inevitable. On 6 December 2003 dozens of 
US troops in 10 armoured vehicles 
attacked IFTU headquarters in Baghdad, 
no explanation was given, but weeks 
earlier the IFTU Conference had declared 
their intention to fight privatisation. Troops 
smashed windows and smeared black paint 
over the union signs, tearing down banners 
and posters condemning acts of terror. 
Documents were removed including 
minutes of union meetings. US forces 
arrested eight IFTU leaders releasing them 
the following day. 


IFTU called the arrests "an unjustified 
terrorising act targeting trade union cadres 
and leaders well-known for their struggle" 
against the regime of Saddam Hussein. 
Two weeks earlier, on Nov. 23, US forces 
had arrested two leaders of the Worker- 
Communist Party-backed Union of the 
Unemployed. They too were released 
within 24 hours. 


We are witnessing in occupied Iraq, the 
first colony of neo-conservative 
imperialism. There is no parallel between 
the adherence of the CPA to Saddam-era, 
fascist labour laws and the incorporation of 
regime-friendly trade unions in post 1945 
West Germany. A fundamental 
characteristic of the new imperialism is 
found in the political economy of reducing 
the educated and militant Iraqi working 
class to the status of a disorganised and 


emasculated third world people, riven by 
sectarian ethnicities. Independent and 
democratic trade unionism provides the 
greatest obstacle to this process. 


A new anti-imperialism is required in 
which trade unions in Britain and the US 
can play a vital role by demanding that the 
governments engaged in the illegal 
occupation of Iraq are forced to recognise 
Iraqi trade unions and to abide by 
international labour standards. The 
possibilities for anti-imperialist, labour 
movement solidarity were demonstrated by 
the international response to the attack on 
the IFTU. Messages condemning the US 
oppression poured in from COSATU in 
South Africa, CGIL in Italy, the Scottish 
TUC and national unions in Britain such as 
RMT. 


Umm Qasr: From 
National Pride to War 
Booty 


David Bacon is a labour journalist and 
photographer. Here in edited extracts from 
the US website CorpWatch 
http://www.corpwatch.org he reports on the 
US Labor Against the War delegation to 
Iraq in October 2003 and why Iraqi labor 
rights under occupation are an issue for 
trade unionists in the US and Britain. 


imposed king and began a nationalised, 

planned economy. Hundreds of 
factories were constructed and a new 
deepwater port on the Persian Gulf, Umm 
Qasr became a symbol of progress and 
independence, an achievement of the Iraqi 
revolution. Today Umm Qasr, under US 
military occupation, has become war 
booty: the first Iraqi enterprise to be turned 
over to a foreign private owner. Before US 
troops reached Baghdad, the Bush 
administration gave the concession for the 
port to Stevedoring Services of America 
(SSA), a firm with a long history of anti- 
labor policies. Umm Qasr represents the 
new era of foreign domination, the status 
of the people whose living depends on the 
jobs the port provides hangs in the balance. 


[ 1958, Iraq threw out the British- 


Free Enterprise at Gun Point 


The Bush administration sees Iraq as a 
beachhead into the Middle East and south 
Asia. Their objective; the transformation of 
the state-dominated economy into a "fully 
thriving capitalist economy." Privatising 
Umm Qasr began the transformation from 
an Iraqi economy based on nationalisation 
and production for domestic welfare, to 
one based on ownership by transnational 
corporations sending profits out of the 
country. 


SSA is spearheading this transformation. 
The company received a $4.8 million no- 
bid contract to operate Umm Qasr on 24 
March 2003. According to USAID, the 
contract, which may reach $14.3 million by 
completion, covers assessment of port 
needs, operational assistance and ongoing 
management of dockside operations. 
Despite its dilapidated state, Umm Qasr is 
a highly developed facility, with 23 berths 
for ships, four modern container cranes, 
and a grain and cement dock. 

UK shipping giant P&O complained 
bitterly that only US companies were 
getting profitable concessions. US firms 
complained that USAID had dropped 
SSA’s security requirement. SSA, 
originally brought in to assess damage and 
get the facility operational, is now 
positioned to operate the port as a 
permanent concession. 


SSA's Friends in High Places 


SSA a $1 billion-a-year business with 
10,000 employees worldwide has long 
profited from political connections as 
revealed in 2002 during negotiations 
between the Pacific Maritime Association 
and the International Longshore and 
Warehouse Union (ILWU). SSA was the 
most anti-union employer in the 
Association. PMA's director, Joseph 
Miniace, who promised to bring the union 
to heel was SSA's man. 


The Bush administration intervened 

directly, Homeland Secretary Tom Ridge 
and Labor Secretary Elaine Chao, stating 
the administration would invoke the Taft- 


~ Hartley Act and call on Congress to place 


the union under the Railway Labor Act, 
instead of the National Labor Relations 
Act, making strikes illegal. The union's 
coastal bargaining structure would be 
declared an illegal monopoly, while the 
government would replace striking 
longshoremen with Navy personnel. 


Bush’s strategy extended beyond the 
docks, defining threats to national security 
in economic terms. In May 2003 SSA was 
a founding member of the Marine Terminal 
Discussion Agreement, a forum ostensibly 
to make shipping containers more secure 
from tampering by terrorists or narcotics 
smugglers. During the McCarthyite 
hysteria of the early 1950s, dockworkers 
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were required to hold security clearances 
denied to Communists and other left- 
wingers, the ILWU's most active 
members. SSA’s relationship was a key 
element in winning the company the 
contract to reopen Umm Qasr months 
later. 


Hostility to Labor 


In Iraq the Coalition Provisional 

Authority (CPA) has benefited foreign 
operators. CPA Order 39 permits 100% 
foreign ownership of businesses except for 
oil and allows repatriation of profits. Iraq 
has become the free-marketeers' 
playground. 


Iraqi workers look at the prospect of 
privatisation with dread. Dathar Al- 
Kashab, manager of Baghdad's Al Daura 
oil refinery, predicted privatisation's 
enormous effects: "A worker starting here 
today has a job for life, under the old 
system," he explains, "and there's no law, 
which permits me to lay him off. But if I 
put on the hat of privatisation, I'll have to 
fire 1500 (of the refinery's 3000) workers. 
In America when a company lays people 
off, there's unemployment insurance, and 
they won't die from hunger. If I dismiss 
employees now, I'm killing them and their 
families." 


In June 2003, 400 Iraqi labour activists 
held a conference in Baghdad, to organise 
unions in twelve of the country's principal 
industries, including docks and 
transportation, continuing a long tradition 
of labor activity. When the king was 
overthrown in 1958, unions became legal 
for the first time, although workers had 
organised strikes and underground protests 
since the British occupation in the 1920s. 


In 1963 a CIA-organised coup overthrew 
the government of Karma Kasumi, and 
installed the Ba'ath Party. Saddam Hussein 
took control of the party in 1968 and in 
1977 purged unions of political opponents. 
Leftwing leaders of unions organised after 
1958 were fired, driven into exile, and 
even executed. In 1987, Saddam issued a 
law declaring the class struggle over. 
Workers in state-owned enterprises became 
civil servants with no right to organise or 
bargain; unions were effectively banned. 


Anti-Union Law Upheld by 
Occupation 


The 1987 law affects workers employed in 
enterprises about to be privatised and has 
not been repealed unlike other Saddam-era 
laws. If workers have no legal union and 
no right to bargain, then privatisation and 
huge job losses will face less organised 
resistance. 


On 5 June 2003 CPA head Paul Bremer 


issued Public Notice Number One, 
prohibiting: "pronouncements and material 
that incite civil disorder, rioting or damage 
to property." Those who violate the decree 
"will be subject to immediate detention by 
Coalition security forces and held as a 
security internee under the Fourth Geneva 
Convention of 1949" - in other words, as a 
prisoner of war. 


On 6 December 2003, US occupation 
forces arrested eight members of the Iraqi 
Federation of Trade Unions (see box). 
They were released the following day, 
without explanation. 


According to retired longshore union 
organiser, Muhsen Mull Ali in nearby 
Basra trade union council, where two 
general strikes have taken place since the 
beginning of the occupation: "In Basra 
70% of the people are unemployed. 
American companies hire Iraqis at $70, 
and foreigners at $300. There's so much 
unemployment in Iraq that people will take 
jobs at any wage, and the Americans took 
advantage of this." 


Muhsen spent two long stints in prison for 
organising unions in Basra (under the king 
and Saddam) and intends to begin re- 
organising dockworkers: "They will re- 
impose capitalism on us, so our 
responsibility is to oppose privatisation as 
much as possible, and fight for the welfare 
of our workers", he explains. Jassim 
Mashkoul, the new federation's director for 
internal communications adds: "at the 
beginning, we thought our situation might 
be better afterwards, since we got rid of 
Saddam Hussein. But it hasn't been." The 
federation calls for an end to occupation, 
and for a democratic government of Iraqis. 


International Solidarity Grows 


According to Hacene Djemam, General 
Secretary of the International 
Confederation of Arab Trade Unions: "war 
makes privatisation easy: first you destroy 
the society and then you let the 
corporations rebuild it." 


Labor peace activists in US Labor Against 
the War undertook research on US 
corporations like SSA that were given 
reconstruction contracts. Clarence Thomas, 


former secretary-treasurer of San 
Francisco's ILWU Local 10, a member of 
the USLAW delegation to Iraq in October 
2003 took copies of the report, and offered 
to assist unions confront union-busting 
activity. At the Labor Assembly for Peace 
in Chicago in late October, USLAW 
resolved to make Iraqi labor rights under 
occupation an issue in the 2004 election. 


_| little or no resources, working alongside 


‘We do not want you to 
organise’ 


US soldiers ransacked the building, 

destroyed documents, smashed 
windows, smeared the banner carrying the 
name of the IFTU outside the building with 
black paint and tore down union banners 
condemning terrorism. The raid ended with 
the arrest of eight IFTU leaders. 


[i the raid on the IFTU headquarters, 


One of those arrested said: “The soldiers 
left us inside a tent in the compound of the 
airport without water or food for hours, 
until Mr Kelly, the local military 
commander arrived and told us: “Iraq has 
no sovereignty and no political parties or 
trade unions. We do not want you to 
organise in either the north or south 
transport stations.’ ” 


"He (Kelly) also said: ‘You can organise 
only after June 2004, for now you have an 
American governor.’ He returned after 4.00 
p.m. with blankets and box of ready-made 
food that we could not eat. He then 
released four of us and told us that he was 
able to keep us in detention for six months 
but did not want to do so. 


"We told him that he has no legal right to 
raid our offices or to arrest us. These 
actions contradict America’s claims to 
respect and adhere to the international 
values of human rights and the US’ claims 
to be building a democratic Iraq. He 
replied that his father was an American 
trade unionist.” 


Mr Muhsin Mashkoor, a member of the 
Public Service Industry Union, told US 
commander Kelly: “You (the US Military 
authority) are no different to Saddam 
Hussein. Yes you toppled his dictatorship 
but you both are two faces of the same 
coin." 


Mr Hussein Alsudany said that the US 
local commander accused the IFTU of 
being ‘unhelpful in the re-organisation of 
the private transport sector.’ Mr Alsudany 
said. "The IFTU has worked hard with 


other Iraqi social forces to build 
democracy. But commander Kelly didn’t 
listen, he ignored us and left.” 
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Korean migrant workers 


In South Korea the Equality Trade Union 
(ETU) is an umbrella union for female 
factory workers, victims of workplace 
accidents, casual and contingent workers, 
disabled pedestrians, and migrant workers. 
The following interview is with Kabir 
Uddin, an illegal migrant worker from 
Bangladesh, at the forefront of the ETU. 
The interview was conducted by Jamie 
Doucette. /t is reproduced from Znet. 


Migrant workers in South Korea 


Jamie: I think it would be best to start with 
a few general facts for readers who don't 
know much about migrant workers in South 
Korea. To start, how many migrant workers 
are there at the moment? 


Kabir: There are about 350,000 migrant 
workers in Korea. It all started around 
1991. The numbers of people coming here 
for work were small, and then around 1994- 
96, the numbers increased by more than 
250,000 migrants. Currently, about eighty 
percent of these workers are illegal. 


Jamie: What makes these workers illegal? 


Kabir: Well, there are only two ways for 
migrants to gain entrance to Korea. One is a 
tourist visa that lasts for three months and 
the other is Industrial Trainee System 
(ITS). There is no work permit system yet. 
The Korea Federation of Small and middle 
Business (KFSB) has agents in 
undeveloped or developing countries who 
recruit the numbers of workers they need. 
Like me, many people apply for a dream 
job in Korea. Those who are lucky pay 
more than $US 8,000 to come here, and 
under the Industrial Trainee System, they 
are never officially recognized as a worker 
- just a 'trainee’ - but we work a minimum 
of 12 hours a day for very low wages in 
what are called 3D jobs (jobs that are dirty, 
dangerous and difficult). The Labor 
Standards Act isn't enforced for trainees; 
neither are there basic labor rights, or 
severance pay. For that reason, after 
migrant workers learn a few skills and 
some of the language, they run away and 
become illegal, facing the risk of 
crackdown and deportation at any time. 


Origins of migrant worker activism 
in Korea 


Jamie: When, and how, did you form the 
Migrants' Branch of the Equality Trade 
Union (ETU-MB)? 


Kabir: I had been working for eleven 
months since October 1996 under the 
Trainee system when my friends and I ran 
away from our factories because of low 
wages and long work hours. We then 
moved to Masok, a large, furniture 


producing industrial area. Every once and a 
while we had to run away to hide in the 
mountains for a few hours because of an 
immigration crackdown. More then 1700 
migrant workers from many different 
countries lived in our area but only a few 
officers would come to check identification 
permits so we would run and hide. In the 
evening, when we came back we'd check 
who got caught. If only a few people were 
caught the rest of us would feel lucky. 
Actually, we didn't understand what was 
our fault. We work here peacefully. Yet, we 
have to live like this and at any time we can 
be deported, laid off, violated, or be made 
to work for two or three months without 
pay, or have our salary delayed by our 
employers who use us because we are 
illegal. If somebody beats me I have to 
hush up because I'm illegal. 


Later we met some people from a Korean 
counseling center, which formed in 1995- 
96. Some priests from a church started a 
NGO to work on different problems like 
unpaid salary, labor violations, and to help 
develop some cultural programs for 
workers from different countries. These 
organizations were small and had only one 
or two staff members with part time 
volunteers. My fellow Bangladeshi friends 
and I met there a few times and I worked 
there part time every Saturday and Sunday 
to help with translation and counseling for 
other migrants. But there is a limit to NGO 
organizing, so sometimes we joined 
protests with other Korean workers and 
attended May Day and other festivals, 
protests, etc. My childhood friends and I 
were inspired by the radical atmosphere of 
these protests and met many committed 
activists and curious students who wanted 
to know about the situation of migrant 
workers. In 1999, my childhood friend 
Bidduth (Bidu) and I, with others friends 
also went on an educational television 
channel for a live program about the 
problems of illegality and the ITS. They 
ignored us and mainly kept the discussions 
to the Joint Committee for Migrant 
Workers in Korea's (JCMK) president and 
with businessmen from the KFSB. That 
was the first and last time we did any 
broadcasting like that. On the other hand it 


did generate some media attention but our 
situation didn't change. After that the 
JCMK, Ministry Of Labor, and Ministry Of 
Justice, held a meeting to discuss 
introducing a new Employment Permit 
System, which is very similar to the ITS. 
But they only discussed the matter among 
themselves; there were not any migrant 
representatives. 


Jamie: So what happened then? 

Kabir: Well, we asked ourselves: Where 
were the migrant workers! representatives? 
Why weren't they consulted? Why don't 
they want to listen to us? Because of this, 
legislation never reduced illegality and the 
problems we deal with. So, some more 
progressive people from the JCMK created 
a new organization that was really active. 
Around September of 2000 we got 
organized with both Korean workers and 
migrant workers and named it SN for MRF. 
(Struggle Network for Migrants' Rights and 
Freedom of migration). At first, there were 
only 2 migrants, Jones, a Phillipino activist 
and myself. In total there were 13 members. 
I was then fired from the JCMK's Migrants’ 
center in Masok (Shalom House). The 
priest there threatened me several times not 
to come back but we didn't have any offices 
or money and hadn't begun to build support 
from other migrant workers. So, we started 
a newsletter in 4 languages: Bangla, 
Nepalese, English and Korean. We joined 
every big protest of Korean workers we 
could and distributed pamphlets to them. 
After a lot of hard work we started getting 
support, and I'd get threatened from the 
local police. My friends told me to be 
careful. All of us were illegal and scared to 
do real actions. 


The birth of the Equality Trade Union 


Jamie: So, did things start growing from 
then on? 


Kabir: Yeah, we had a lot of students 
supporting us with their solidarity. We did 
sit-ins in front of Myoungdong Cathedral (a 
historic site of sanctuary for South Korean 
activists during the military regime) even 
though our numbers were small. We were 
even joined by a group of English teachers 
from the US and Canada. Our activities 
increased and so did our members. | started 
learning more about labor activities and 
radical politics and also Korean, English, 
and Pakistani. After 8 months a women's 
workers union suggested that we organize 
and make a branch union with them. So we 
discussed more and more about labor union 
activity, and why it was important. 


Technically, there were no legal problems 
with starting a union in itself, but according 
to Immigration law we are illegal. That's 
why we have mother union. We named it 
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Korean migrant workers 


the Equality Trade Union (ETU) and we 
have some other branches. We are the first 
migrant workers’ union in South Korea. 
Technically we are the part of Korean 
Confederation Trade Union (KCTU), 
Korea's largest, and most radical, trade 
union confederation with approximately 
750,000 members. From the beginning of 
SN for MRF we got a lot of support from 
the KCTU and others unions, especially the 
temporary worker's unions from Korea 
telecom. 


On May 19, 2001 we launched our union 
with a ceremony at Yonsai University with 
more then one hundred participants and 
some KCTU and others civil society 
leaders. Our message was that we must 
fight together with Korean workers. Our 
Slogans were: Stop the Crack-down. 
Achieve labor rights. Achieve migrants' 
rights. Abolish the Trainee System. For the 
last two years we've fought for every issue 
concerning migrant workers, from public 
protest to withheld pay, to workplace 
accidents and wildcat strikes, and for very 
first time we demanded legalization in 2002 
on April 7th by organizing more then one 
thousand migrant workers to march on a 
highway in downtown Seoul. We've united 
migrants from many different countries. 
That was the first time in Korea that 
migrants have gotten together in large 
numbers like that. We've also fought 
specific factories and have won against 
employers this year and last year in some 
cases, even though we are illegal migrants 
we have negotiated disputes for other 
workers. Any way this is our story, I mean 
ETU-MB story. Our main goal is to legalize 
all migrants and achieve working visas and 
labor rights. 


Day to day organizing 


Jamie: How is the ETU organized? In other 
words, what are its parts? Can you give me 

some examples of actions that the ETU-MB 
has organized and/or participated in? 


Kabir: The ETU-MB was organized by 
Korean activists with some migrant workers 
like me who had connections with migrant 
communities, and interested migrant 
workers. We migrant workers hold various 
responsibilities: propaganda, cultural 
festivals, and our many rallies in front of 
the Seoul Immigration office, where we've 
been attacked and have had to fight back 
against them several times. When we were 
preparing for the second, large mass rally of 
illegal and 'trainee’ migrant workers in April 
of 2001, Immigration, the Police and 
Intelligence suppressed our rally, so then 
Bidu, Yi Yoon Joo (our union chief) and I 
held a sit-in struggle for 77 days and were 
joined by Nepalese migrants as well. After 
that we got coverage in the international 
press. Also there were solidarity protests in 
other countries in front of Korean 
Embassies by our relatives and sympathetic 


organizations. Finally, Bidu and I were 
arrested at six a.m. in the morning by more 
then 100 police last September 2nd, 2002. 
Bidu and I were held in a detention center 
for 81 days but we put up a fight in jail and 
there were protests all over Korea. We 
started a hunger strike for the release of all 
long time detainees as well. At last we were 
finally released. Bidu and I were rewarded 
as "strugglers of the year" by the KCTU 
while we were in jail. There were two short 
documentaries made about our plight by 
Korean students, and we were covered on 
Korean National TV and in other 
newspapers. You can find our full story at 
www.base21.org. Anyway we didn't 
achieve all our goals but we can say that 
migrant workers issues are now considered 
a major social issue and the ETU-MB is at 
the front line of struggle here. 


Organizing across cultures 


Jamie: What kind of difficulties do you 
encounter when your members speak many 
different languages and come from different 
countries and cultures? 


Kabir: I think it's pretty easy because 
although there are many differences 
between us, the work that we suffer through 
is the same and the language of struggle is 
very similar over the world. Sometimes we 
have communication problems and are 
misunderstood by Korean Activists. This is 
a problem because the members of the 
ETU-MB are 80% Bangladeshi. We have to 
use Korean but other foreigners can't 
understand Korean well. Koreans also can't 
speak English well. I am very lucky that I 
can speak 5 languages relatively well. So, 
language is one of our biggest problems. 
We are trying to break all cultural 
discriminations among us and we are now 
even mixing in better with Korean culture 
because we live in Korean society. Now our 
front-liners speak and make slogans like 
Korean activists. 


Jamie: How do you deal with conflicts in 
the group? How do you keep people feeling 
happy and confident during hard times? 


Kabir: I believe each member has 
something to contribute that's part of his or 
her attitude or behavior. I have learned a lot 
from the Korean staff of the ETU, 
especially Yi Yoon Joo. My childhood and 
long time friend Bidu too, he is a leader in 
the Bangladeshi communities. There have 
been some problems with egoism and 
leadership conflicts but not with migrants, 
but with some younger Korean activists. 
There have been some people whose 
opinions and theory were more radical, but 
we managed to solve those problems. 
Sometimes we put on large picnics to 
refresh ourselves. Our last picnic at Sorak 
Mountain was very large; about 300 
migrants participated, even though they 
weren't members. We are progressive and 


criticize our own mistakes: that's why 
conflict doesn't stay long I think. 


A global movement? 


Jamie: The ETU seems to attend Korean 
Labor protests as well as anti-war protests 
and other solidarity protests every weekend, 
even though this often puts you in 
dangerous situations due to the combatant 
nature of these rallies where violence is 
more a fact of the matter than a conscious 
tactical choice? So, why is solidarity, 
especially labor solidarity so important to 
the ETU? 


Kabir: We are migrants here so we are 
powerless without Korean activists. First of 
all we are illegal and from different 
cultures. So we don't know our enemies 
very well and how strong they may be: 
which way they will decide to attack and 
oppress to us. Above all else we are 
workers even though we are migrants. If 
any workers go to other countries they are 
migrants and they need to get together with 
local movements, because employers and 
capitalists exploit our labor by making us 
different and discriminating against us for 
their own profits. If capitalists globalize 
capital, why shouldn't workers unite with 
workers all over the world? 


Jamie: Where do you do your most 
important work: on the factory floor, in 
people's homes, at the ETU-MB office, at 
protests? 


Kabir: Very good question. I guess I don't 
know. My ultimate satisfaction would be a 
little revolution, to have 100,000 migrants 
join our rally and have the whole world 
know about and support our struggle. 
Maybe you are thinking I am completely 
crazy or a simply a daydreamer. But I know 
that deep in my heart I have a tornado and 
great fire that will always try to burn all 
oppressing forms of capitalist and 
government oppression. Anyway, what I 
have done up till now I am deeply 
determined to continue. When others are 
scared to show their faces, we must make 
success even through very small actions. 
What's been satisfying so far has been: 
speaking to 30,000 people at May Day, 
fighting the immigration officers, holding 
the sit-in struggle, the 21 day hunger strike 
and at last being released from the detention 
center. Above all else I am very satisfied to 
be a part of the migrant worker movement 


as a front-line fighter. 


Web sites 

Equality Trade Union 
http://migrant.nodong.net/ver2/index_e.html 
Korean Confederation of Trades Unions 
www.kctu.org 


- |For Korean labour movement news 


www.base21.org 
Policy and Information Centre for 
International Solidarity 
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Israel 


Michal Freedman reports on the trading 
of workers for tanks. Reproduced from the 
Israeli magazine Challenge. 
(Www.hanitzotz.com/challenge) 


n April 11, 2003, Ruth Sinai of 

Ha'aretz uncovered a deal between 

the Israeli military industry 
(Ta'as) and Turkey: the latter granted Ta'as 
a contract to upgrade 170 Patton tanks for 
$687 million. This is the biggest arms- 
export deal in the history of Israel's 
Defense Ministry. It will undoubtedly 
strengthen the close strategic relationship 
between the two countries. 


The blessing is a mixed one, however. It is 
accepted practice that when states make 
arms deals, the seller compensates the 
buyer in an arrangement known as an 
"offset". In this case, Israel, the seller, has 
committed itself to buying goods or 
services from Turkey worth $800 million 
over a period of 20 years. Like many third 
world countries, however, Turkey has little 
to offer Israel except water and cheap 
labor — the hottest item in the Israeli 
construction market. 


Importing construction workers 


Israel intended at first to buy water. Its 
requirements could have reached $50 
million per year, but the Ministry of 
Finance decided that the price was too 
high. Israeli businessmen, seeking to 
strengthen relations with Turkey, put 
pressure on Ta'as and government officials 
to compensate the Turks by importing 
construction workers. Unemployment in 
Turkey is 10.8% (plus an 
underemployment rate of 6%). 
Construction workers in Turkey earn $200 
a month. In Israel, such a worker, it was 
said, could earn $700 — or more with 
overtime. 


The Knesset Committee on Foreign 
Workers discussed the issue on November 
25, with the Workers Advice Center 
(WAC) taking part. According to the 
Finance and Interior ministries, the 
decision to import Turkish workers had 
come from the Prime Minister's Office in 
February. Ariel Sharon had blessed the 
clandestine deal; in April, 800 workers had 
arrived. Circumventing normal 
procedures, Sharon's decision was a major 
departure from official policy, as we shall 
now see. 


At the end of 2002, after pressure from the 
Ministry of Finance, the government 
decided that the construction industry 
could supply its needs from the pool of 
migrant workers already in the country, as 
well as from local labor. It stopped issuing 
permits for the import of new workers. 
This policy became known by the 
infelicitous term, "Closed Skies". 

As part of "Tanks for Workers", however, 
a private Turkish construction firm named 
Yilmazlar (operating in Israel since the 
mid-90's) got permits for 800 workers 
despite the Closed Skies policy — and 
without having to follow standard 
procedures. A senior source told Ruth 
Sinai that the company then phoned 
contractors whose applications for import 
permits had been turned down, offering 
workers — with a stiff agent's fee attached. 
(Ha'aretz April 11.) 


In the Knesset meeting of November 25, 
committee chairperson Ran Cohen asked 
the Ta'as representatives whether they 
were talking about 800 workers only. Tali 
Friedman, responsible for reciprocal 
agreements in the military industries, 
clarified that 800 workers would not be 
enough. Israel, she said, will need to 
import thousands more in order to fulfill 
its commitments. It will need to put $40 
million annually into the Turkish market 
for a period of 20 years. 


We may make a simple calculation. If the 
annual wage of a Turkish worker is $8400, 
then Israeli firms will need to employ, on 
average, 4,762 Turkish construction 
workers each year for the 20 years. 


Turkey is not the only state with which 
Israel has reciprocal deals. India and China 
are on the list. On the day after the 
discussion in the Knesset Committee, an 
article appeared in Ha'aretz entitled 
"Mongolia's foreign minister has a small 
request: a quota of foreign workers" (Dalia 
Shehori, November 26). The Turkish 
divergence is likely to become the norm. If 
that happens, the import of migrant 
workers will have become a goal in itself. 
Million-dollar deals will take precedence, 


even if this means abandoning local 
workers — especially Arabs, who may be 
forced to take to the skies themselves. 


Special Exceptions for Yilmazlar 


The neat arrangement between Israel and 
Turkey appears in a more sinister light 
when one looks into Yilmazlar. WAC 
presented a document to the Knesset 
Committee on Foreign Workers, making 
serious charges against the company. WAC 
based these charges on testimonies from 
workers who ran away from Yilmazlar 
(see box). According to WAC: 


1. Workers receive their wages without 
any wage slip and without any reference to 
the number of hours they have worked. 
Wages are paid directly to their bank 
accounts in Turkey, making it difficult for 
them to check the sum. In addition, there is 
a time lag of two months before the wages 
are paid. This procedure is illegal. Israeli 
law stipulates a fine of 40% of the wage 
per month on employers who fail to pay on 
time. Yet Yilmazlar is excepted. 


2: The company breaks the minimum 
wage law (18 shekels or NIS — about $4.00 
—per hour). It does not abide by the 
collective agreements in the construction 
industry, although these agreements 
include migrant workers. According to 
WAC's calculations, the Turkish workers 
make NIS 12 — 15 per hour, instead of the 
NIS 25 specified in collective agreements. 


Confiscating passports 


3: The company retains the workers' 
passports. The worker keeps only a 
photocopy. Israeli law forbids a company 
to confiscate the passports of its 
employees. 


4: Workers' living conditions do not 
comply with the law concerning the 
employment of foreign workers. 


According to Sigal Rozen of the Hotline 
for Migrant Workers, the Ministry of Trade 
has been receiving complaints against 
Yilmazlar since 1999. These did not affect 
the Turkish and Israeli decision, however, 
to give this company the privilege of 
profiting from the deal. In response to 
WAC's accusations, the Ta'as 
representatives at the Knesset committee 
claimed that both Ta'as and the Turkish 
government had thoroughly checked 
Yilmazlar. The Turks, they said, had 
submitted a report confirming their 
satisfaction. Yet Ta'as and Turkey are 
interested parties. Officially, the body that 
ought to check the complaints is Israel's 
Employment Authority. Even here there is 
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a problem, however. Because Yilmazlar has 
the PM's blessing, it seems unlikely that the 
Employment Authority will take effective 
measures. Pending a truly independent 
investigation, the company will continue 
obtaining permits that, in effect, enable it to 
violate the same laws over and over. 


WAC's charges point to another special 
privilege enjoyed by Yilmazlar. In 2002, 
human rights organizations criticized the 
practice of binding migrant workers to a 
company by taking their passports. In 
response, the Knesset amended the law. A 
worker who leaves his job now has the 
right to find work elsewhere, on condition 
that his new employer get a visa for him 
from the Ministry of Interior. In this way 
the worker can maintain legal status. WAC 
has discovered, however, that this law is 
not enforced in the case of Yilmazlar. Here 
is the testimony of D (his full name is with 
WAC), who tried to help workers who had 
left Yilmazlar to find jobs elsewhere: 


"I work in another company, and I know 
very well what happens to Turkish workers 
in Israel. When workers who'd left 
Yilmazlar came to me, I suggested they get 
new passports from the Turkish consulate 
in Tel Aviv (since Yilmazlar had 
confiscated them — M.F.), and then I would 
help them contact another company that 
would get them visas. Even with new 
passports, though, there was no way to get 
new work permits for workers who'd been 
with Yilmazlar. The Interior Ministry in 
Haifa told me that workers from Yilmazlar 
come with a special visa, and the option for 
them is either to continue with the 
company or to return to Turkey. 


"Another thing. Other companies get fined 
large sums nowadays for confiscating 
employees' passports. Not Yilmazlar. When 
the surveillance unit catches a Yilmazlar 
worker who holds only a photocopy of his 
passport, the managers sort things out and 
the matter is closed." 


“Close the skies” 


In 2002, as said, the government decided to 
"close the skies" in order to re-open jobs to 
local workers, including Arab laborers who 
had been displaced by cheap, unorganized 
migrant labor. It has not stood by its 
decision. On the contrary, it manages the 
labor market in construction like a national 
mafia. With one hand it recently expelled 
some 50,000 "illegal" migrant workers — 
that is, people who tried to escape 
exploitation, going underground — and now 
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it lays the groundwork for bringing in 
thousands of cheap, exploitable "legal" 
ones. 


Violation of the Rights of 
Yilmazlar Employees 


Below are extracts from the testimonies of 
Yilmazlar workers who spoke to Khitam 
Na’amneh. They came as part of the "Tanks 
for Workers" deal. They have requested 
that we do not reveal their names. 


A: "I approached Yilmazlar in Turkey 
when I heard there was a chance of 
working in Israel. They made us sign 
contracts on which no wage was 
mentioned. I agreed after they promised us 
that the wage of every worker would be at 
least $700 per month, and that if we were 
ready to put in additional hours we could 
earn a monthly wage of $1000-$1200. 
When we arrived in Israel, they made us 
sign a document in Hebrew at the airport; | 
don't know what was written on it. I signed 
because we were under pressure and I 
didn't want to cause problems. 


For the first two months they didn't pay us 
at all, except NIS 500 for ongoing 
expenses. This was the same for all the 
company's workers. Only after two months, 
my wife in Turkey told me that $518 had 
been put into my bank account. The next 
month I received a similar sum. Together 
with the NIS 500, that comes to $600-$650 
for a month of at least 250 hours' work. We 
work ten hours a day, six days a week, and 
sometimes also on Saturdays. I have no 
way of knowing how many hours they 
record, but I feel they are simply not 
writing down work hours — in practice they 
are forging the list of hours.” 


B: "I came with another group. The sign-up 
procedure and the promises about wages 
were similar. When we arrived at the 
building site it became apparent that no 
living quarters had been arranged. They put 
us in containers, eight people to each. 
There is no hot water, and the washrooms 
are inhuman. The food is tasteless and 
always the same: in the morning, bread and 
cheese and jam, and in the evening, 
potatoes, beans and rice. 


Worst of all are the relations with the 
managers and supervisors. At 4:30 in the 
morning all the workers are awakened in 
order to get to the site by 6:00. A 
supervisor demands that the workers be 
back at the containers every night by 10:00, 
including Fridays and Saturdays. They 
allow us to watch television only between 
9:00 and 10:00, and even then the 
supervisor determines which program we 
watch. At 10:00, they turn off the television 
and make us turn off the lights as if we 
were in prison.” 


C: "I work with B. The relations at work 
are humiliating and terrible. I work in 
ceramics. In this line of work, there is 
always someone who helps the 
professional, bringing him material and 
assisting. Here they make us all work 
alone. A supervisor forbids us to smoke or 
talk on the mobile. If they catch you, you 
lose one hour of work. 


Because wages aren't paid on time and are 
lower than what was promised, and also 
because of the oppression and humiliation, 
we decided to leave the company. Our 
passports are in the company offices, 
though. We are workers without passports. 
At any moment the police might catch us 
and take us to jail. Also, we receive 
threatening phone calls, demanding that we 
return to work with Yilmazlar. We run from 
place to place in order to avoid the police. 
Our attempts to approach another company 
for visas have also failed.” 


WAC unites Arab and 
migrant workers 


group of Arab workers organised 

by WAC labors at the same 

building site as a group of migrants 
from Turkey. They have forged a 
relationship of solidarity and cooperation. 
Through their affiliation with WAC, the 
Arabs receive full social benefits according 
to collective agreements in the construction 
industry. The Turkish migrants for their 
part, arrived in Israel through the usual 
framework of indentured servitude and 
escaped their first employers. Under threat 
of arrest and deportation, they negotiated 
for a wage like that prescribed by collective 
agreement: 25 shekels per hour. Only after 
achieving this did they agree to work for 
their new company, Solel Boneh, which 
went and got new work permits for them. 


Solidarity between local and migrant 
workers is a principal goal of WAC. It is 
the only way to ensure that employers will 
not succeed in dividing workers, exploiting 
the migrants in order to destroy the 
attempts of local workers to stay organised. 
To preserve workers rights, all must be 
organised for united action - without regard 
to nationality or religion. 
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European Social Forum 


European Social Forum arrives 


he tragic death of nineteen immigrant 

cockle pickers in Morecombe Bay is a 

graphic expression of the ruthless 
exploitation of migrant labour in the global 
market. Whilst the New Labour government 
makes the distinction between ‘genuine 
asylum seekers' and 'economic migrants' the 
reality is one of migrant labour escaping lives 
of poverty and misery. 


It is one of the ironies of modern capitalism 
that freedom of movement for capital is 
revered whilst the movement of labour is 
severely restricted. For the labour movement 
the free movement of workers across national 
boundaries should be one of the fundamental 
principles of a working class internationalism 
which recognises that workers travel long 
distances, at great risk, to escape poverty and 
oppression. It is the responsibility of 
‘advanced! capitalism and the TNCs which 
dominate the global economy, that the 
conditions of life in 'third world' countries, as 
well as the ex-Stalinist states, are so dire that 
millions are driven abroad to seek new lives. 


Those striving to build a union movement 
based on working class internationalism have 
an opportunity this November, when the 
European Social Forum will take place in 
London. In Florence and Paris a kaleidoscope 
of organisations discussed every conceivable 
issue which affects the populations of the 
globe, be it in work or in their communities. 
Whilst events with tens of thousands of 
participants were somewhat chaotic, they 
brought together campaigners against the 
consequences of 'corporate globalisation’ be it 
environmental, social or political. 


On the trade union level links were made 
which have been maintained. For example, 
the RMT met with rail unions in Italy, France 
and Spain, and have been involved in 
discussions. There was an agreement reached 
to co-ordinate strike action on the same day. 
Unfortunately the RMT was unable to deliver 
this, partly because of the anti-union laws in 
Britain. However, a 'manifesto' on the issue of 
liberalisation of the railways is being 
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discussed. 


Out of other links made, the French Post 
Office/Telecom union, SUD-PTT, visited 
London to meet with CWU General 
Secretary Billy Hayes. The discussions were 
positive and agreement was reached on joint 
work in the Telecom sector. This was an 
important step forward for SUD-PTT which 
has attempted to affiliate to the European 
TUC, but has been blocked by other French 
unions. 


SOLIDARITY has been involved in a 
number of meetings flowing out of the ESF's 
with trade union forces not part of the major 
federations. These have included the SUD 
unions in France (a left wing grouping of 
unions with around 80,000 members), the 
Italian rail union, ORSA, the Italian 'rank 
and file' COBAS, as well as the anarcho- 
syndicalist Spanish CGT. Some of the forces 
involved, particularly in Italy, make a virtue 
of separation from the bureaucratic unions. 
But, of course, the mass of the working class 
union membership is in these unions; simply 
denouncing the bureaucratic machines will 
not make the mass of workers leave them. 


In our view, in the European context, what is 
required is collaboration between those 
forces opposed to the process of European 
liberalisation’ and the 'European social 
model’. With this in mind SOLIDARITY is 
proposing a forum during the ESF on the 
theme of “breaking the unions from ‘social 
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in Britain 


partnership' and the European ‘social 
model’". We will be asking union 
organisations (here and elsewhere in 
Europe) to and help build such a forum. 


The British trade union movement is 
renowned for its parochialism. Whilst a 
very small number of activists are in touch 
with the discussions taking place in the 
unions at the international level, around 
issues of 'globalisation', the relationship 
between the unions and the 'anti- 
globalisation' movement, at the official 
level this discussion has barely begun. 


However, with the ESF taking place on our 
own terrain, there is a real opportunity for 
activists in Britain to mobilise on a much 
larger scale than in Florence or even Paris, 
for trade union members to participate. 


It is a cliché much written these days, that 
in order for the labour movement to tackle 
global capital, labour needs to organise 
globally. However, the unions can hardly 
unite workers across Europe and farther 
afield, if they are in partnership with 'their 
own' employers, and compete with other 
workers in the global market place. 
Appeals by the union officialdom for a sort 
of Queensbury rules which would set 
capitalists on their best behaviour are 
preposterous. It is only working class 
solidarity, on the European and 
international level, which can challenge .the 
current state of affairs. 


The ESF then, provides an opportunity for 
a wider layer of activists to flavour the 
wide ranging debates which take place, 
and develop a consciousness of the global 
issues which impinge on the everyday 
lives of workers in Britain. At the same 
time a network of activists and union 
organisations is desperately needed; one 
which challenges the dominant political 
outlook of the major unions, outside where 
activists have no choice (the original 
members of SUD-PTT expelled from the 
CFDT), but inside where we can. 
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Please return to SOLIDARITY, PO Box 1219, Swindon SN3 2WA 


get your copy 
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SOLIDARITY 


Campaigning to break the unions from ‘Social Partnership’ 


Editor, Martin Wicks, = PO Box 1219, Swindon SN3 2AW 
@ 01793 496816 S martin.wicks@btinternet.com 


Dear Reader. 


Our printer has been taken over by a larger concern which has ‘Computer to plate’ technology. 
Issue 11 of SOLIDARITY is the first one using this technology which copies from disc to plate 
rather than producing the printing plates via a negative. Unfortunately we have an initial teething 
problem. There are three pages where the transfer from the disc is slightly skewed, with text not 


quite aligned to boxes (pages 5, 6, and 17). 
On page 6 there is a line missing. The sentence at the bottom should read: 


“After the election of Paul Woolstenholmes it appears that the Gilchrist leadership is running 
scared of the membership.” ) 


We hope to overcome these teething problems for the next issue. 


You will also have noticed that this is the first issue with colour photos on the front and back 
pages, which we can afford since we do not now have the cost of production of negatives. 


Regards 


Martin Wicks 


Sponsoring Organisations. 

Berwick TUC, Bracknell Amicus, Bridgend & Llantrisant RMT, Bridgwater TUC, Bristol RAT, CWU Scotland No 2 Branch, CWU 
Liverpool Amalgamated Branch, Derby Rail & Engineering RMT, Islington UNISON Local Government Branch, Lancaster & 
Morecambe TUC, Oxford TUC, PCSU Employment Services London Region, PCSU Socialist Caucus, Scottish Federation of 
Sacialist Teachers, Scottish Socialist Party, Socialist Outlook, Socialist Solidarity Network, Swindon RMT, Swindon TUC, Trent 


General Amicus, Waterloo RMT 


